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THE CENTRAL PROBLEM OF OLD TESTAMENT DISCUSSION. 
By PROFESSOR GEORGE H. ScHopDE, Pu. D., 
Capital University, Columbus, 0. 


In our own day and decade the Old Testament is the cynosure 
of all eyes in the theological world. The negative and destructive 
criticism, which attempted in the shrewd hypotheses of Baur and his 
Tuebingen school to rob the New Testament religion of its founder 
and historical foundation, has now turned its direful eye on pre-Chris- 
tian revelation, and endeavors to create the havoc in this department 
which it failed to effect in the New Testament field. Accordingly the 
debatable ground between conservative and advanced theologians, 
between the adherents of traditional views and the constructors of 
new theories, is the volumes of Moses and the prophets. To under- 
stand and explain these as to their origin, character and contents is 
the burden of most biblical discussion at present, the ultimate aim 
being a correct reproduction of the historical and religious develop- 
ment of which these books are the records. It is a mistake to think 
that the analysis of the Pentateuch and the adjustment of the various 
strata considered as being its constituents, are the chief and ultimate 
aims of Old Testament debate. It is true that the Pentateuchal . 
sphinx must have an answer to her riddle before any true idea of the - 
process in the Old Testament development can possibly be attained. 
But the real point under discussion is not the composition and age of 
the five books of Moses ; this is not an end in itself, but is merely the 
means to anend. The real problem, lying back of all special studies 
and examinations, is a general one, namely the character of the Old 
Testament religion and the manner of its origin and growth. The 
examination of the Pentateuch finds its importance only in so far as 
it contributes toward an intelligent answer to this problem. As it 
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happens, in this case, to be an important factor in the decision of the 
matter in question, its discussion has been made somewhat prominent. 
But in reality the whole Old Testament has been and is put under the 
critical microscope, because its whole contents must contribute to the 
solution of the difficulty. The central problem of Old Testament dis- 
cussion is not merely, nor ultimately the critical or exegetical exam- 
ination of this or that special book, but it rather covers the whole 
range and field of Old Testament literature, and the object is to learn 
what manner of a religion it was which Israel entertained and of 
which these books give us the only and sole information. 

Of late a new view on this important point has been set up and 
ably defended by a number of advanced scholars in Europe, chiefly 
by the Dutch professor Kuenen and the Germans, Wellhausen and 
Stade. We must not in this connection confuse two things. Not all 
those who, with these scholars, consider the Elohist with his Levitical 
system and ordinances as the latest element that entered into the 
composition of the Pentateuch or Hexateuch, nor all who thus put the 
law at the end and not at the beginning of the Israelitish development, 
are to be regarded as advocates of the new and radical views in regard 
to the religious growth recorded in the Old Testament. Delitzsch, 
too, considers the Elohist as the latest constituent of the Pentateuch, 
although he places him before and not during or after the exile, as is 
done by the majority of critics at present; Robertson Smith agrees 
with Kuenen as to the chronological order in the Pentateuchal strat- 
ification ; but both these scholars would and do abhor what is technic- 
ally called Wellhausenism or Kuenenism. For by these terms we do 
not understand the revived Vater Vatke-Graf theory of the composi- 
tion of the Pentateuch, in arranging it in the order of Book of Cov- 
enant, Jehovist, Deuteronomy, Elohist, but rather the extreme and 
revolutionary hypotheses which Kuenen and Wellhausen, followed by 
Stade and others, build, partly on this view of the Pentateuch, and 
even more, on the exegesis of a number of passages in the prophetic 
and historical books. This hypothesis is simply the claim that the 
religion of Israel, as recorded in the Old Testament literature, is nat- 
uralistic in origin, character and growth. It is an attempt, artfully 
conceived and shrewdly managed, to expel God from Israel and from 
Israel’s history. The theories of those, who have in late years been 
constructing the new science of comparative religion claim for all 
religions a growth from, original fetishism to polytheism, and in the 
case of Israel to monotheism, through natural growth and the unfold- 
ing of natural factors. It transfers the idea of development, so potent 
in the natural sciences, to the sphere of religion. Into this scheme 
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and Procrustian bed the Old Testament religion as always understood 
by the church will not fit. Accordingly, zolens volens, the document- 
ary accounts of this religion must be so analyzed and interpreted as 
to produce a record in harmony with the theory of the growth of all 
religions. Kuenen starts out with the denial of all and every divine 
element in Israel’s history. In his chief work, De Godsdienst, he says, 
“Judaism and Christianity belong to the principle religions, but between 
these two and all other religions, there is no specific difference.” “Of 
the different religions that of Israel is one,nothing less but also nothing 
more.” This he calls his “standpoint,” and it is, of course, in fact 
begging the whole question in advance, as his statements virtually 
include the very thesis he wants to prove. He and his adherents 
claim that up to the time of the eighth century before Christ the relig- 
ion of Israel was scarcely in any respect different from that of their 
Canaanitic neighbors ; that through the activity of the prophets at that 
age, and in later times the priests, those religious ideas and forms of 
worship which are commonly regarded as having been the old posses- 
sion of the people from the beginning of their national existence, and 
are thought to constitute the peculiar and distinguishing features of 
Israel’s religion were, in a natural manner and without the interven- 
tion of any divine revelation, unfolded and gradually brought to be 
accepted by the people; that all the stories, traditions and writings 
of earlier days were so changed and worked over as to make this 
latterly developed religious scheme appear as having been the true 
primitive religion of the people given them by their God, but that in 
this reconstruction of the records enough indications were left to show 
what the real character of the ante-prophetic religion had been, name- 
ly, a natural product of the Israelitish mind gradually unfolding into 
the prophetic monotheism and levitical worship. The dividing line 
in this growth is the prophetic announcement of the eighth century, 
and the great debatable ground between the two schools of criticism 
is the religion of the period before that date. 

Over against the views of this school, conservative writers make it 


their aim to prove that such is a totally false conception of the relig-: 


ious growth in Israel; that the eighth century is not such a radical 
dividing line, and that, in essence and character, the Mosaic religion 
was virtually the same as that of the prophets, and that the records so 
state it to be. Naturally the debate of such a general, and far reach- 
ing proposition involves the discussion of a number of minute points 
in exegesis and isagogics. The collection and discussion of the facts 
in the case, from which the conclusion as to the real character of the 
Old Covenant religion must be drawn is a work of no mean propor- 
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tions, and there are but very few who really have a right to speak a 
decisive word in this discussion, however many may think they have 
this right. The debate on this question has become a veritable laby- 
rinth, and anyone who will undertake to furnish the student with an 
Adriadne thread to guide him to the light of day, must be considered 
asa friend. Such a benefactor and guide we have in the little book 
of a Leipzig privatdocent, Dr. F. E. Koenig, entitled, Die Hauptprob- 
ijleme der altisraelitischen Religtonsgeschichte, Leipzig, 1884. The 
author is already favorably known through his A. 7. Offenbarungs- 
begriff, and his Hebrew grammar, as an exact and industrious student 
of the Old Testament religion and language. He is especially adapted 
for just such a work, as he does not oppose a radical conservatism to 
a rabid rationalism, but, as far as the composition of the Pentateuch 
is concerned, stands exactly where the new school stands, and hence 
combats its views from their own standpoint. His little work isa 
model of telling and searching criticism. There are probably few 
books that contain more solid facts and arguments to the square inch 
than does Koenig’s pamphlet. His line of argument is an excellent 
one. Even on the supposition that the historical order of books is 
correct as claimed by Kuenen, Koenig shows that then these records 
also speak decidedly for the traditional views. His argument is first 
of a formal character, asking, what, according to the records, was the 
recognized religion in Israel in the so-called ante-prophetic period. 
After an examination of the passages and facts that have come into 


_ consideration, he concludes that whatever may have been the idolatry 


of many in Israel, the legitimate religion of Israel, the religion recog- 
nized by the leaders and by the people too as the true and correct 
worship, was virtually and in kind the same as that of the prophets, 
was not a natural product, not a fetishism, nor a polytheistic worship, 
but the recognition of the one true God Jehovah as Lord over all. 
As a result of a negative and positive argumentation, he concludes 
that the formal principle in Israel’s early worship was the same as that 
of later prophecy and is recognized to be such by the latter. Then he 
passes to what he calls the “real” argument, that is, he takes up one 
after the other the points urged by the advanced reconstructionists 
from the Old Testament to prove their hypothesis. He does this in 
reference to the date when the worship of Jehovah was introduced 
into Israel; to the character of this worship as having been a numer- 
ical and ethical monotheism from the start, and never polytheistic ; to 
the command of this worship forbidding all outward representation of 
their God, showing that Jehovah was never legitimately worshipped 
as a bull, or in the form of the Ephod; to the character of this wor- 
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ship as never having demanded any human sacrifice—in short, point 
for point is taken up and shown to furnish no, or only a seeming 
basis for the new views of Israel’s religion. All conservative readers 
may not be satisfied with all of Koenig’s conclusions, as, e. g., when 
he admits that Baa/ was at one time a name for Jehovah, or that even. 
some of the earlier prophets admitted the existence of other gods 
besides Jehovah. But the work as it stands is one of exceptional 
merit, and has great value not only in giving the reader an excellent 
birds-eye view of the whole Old Testament field, on which the battle 
of criticism is being fought, but also in furnishing him with keen and 
sharp weapons against the destructive attacks of the development 
theorists. His little work is a store-house of solid information on the 
very subjects that now are the principle topics of debate in the theo- 
logical world. It shows, too, that lawful criticism of the Bible books 
does not injure them or their fair reputation, but only strengthens 
their authority and makes their truth all the more emphatic. Fair 
criticism can only advance biblical science. 


STUDIES IN OLD TESTAMENT HERMENEUTICS. 


By PrRoFessor MILTON S. Terry, S. T. D., 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. 


II. 


The importance of drawing a line between what is clearly written 
and what is only dimly indicated, may especially be seen in discussing 
matters of biblical doctrine. We have shown that it is prejudicial to 
the interests of true exegesis to dogmatize where several different 
interpretations are possible, or allowable. The biblical exegete must 
be a philologist and a grammarian, and he should possess so nice a 
faculty of distinguishing the possible from the probable, and both pos- 
sible and probable from the certain, as to guard himself against posi- 
tive assertions, where only tentative and qualified conclusions are in 
place. We lose our respect for one who can affirm a judgment on the 
meaning of a disputed word with as great assurance as on one that was 
never the subject of doubt or uncertainty.’ The Scriptures contain 
many words, the exact import of which it is now very difficult to deter- 
mine. Some of these words, as we have seen in the case of Maaloth, 
may be explained in divers ways, and a careful examination of reasons 
for and against any one particular explanation should at least suggest 
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the propriety of avoiding the habit of pronouncing judgment on such 
matters with an air of assurance. The contrary habit of hesitating, 
of declining to accept or express any opinion, of so nicely balancing 
a variety of arguments as to feel that more than one view has a right 
to be heard, is what we have called an agnostic principle of Herme- 
neutics. The expression is not, perhaps, a happy one, but it may 
serve a useful purpose. What we desire to emphasize is that there 
are many portions of Scripture on which it is unseemly for any expos- 
itor to speak with authority, as if assuming to end all controversy. 
This principle is especially to be kept in view when we approach the 
discussion of mysterious doctrine. The profound questions of the 
origin of matter and of life, of death and resurrection, and, indeed, of 
all that is included in the range of biblical eschatology, are of this 
mysterious character. If anywhere in all the records of divine reve- 
lation we need a science of interpretation, it is here, and one of its 
first principles should be the modesty which becomes all inquiries into 
holy mysteries. It is one of the beautiful sayings of Rudolf Stier that 
“where exegesis perseveringly disputes which of the two views of a 
passage capable of two senses is correct, it is generally found that 
both are one in a third deeper meaning, and that the disputants in 
both cases have right and wrong in their argument.” 

The true interpreter will welcome light’ from whatever source it 
may come to him, and will weigh arguments for or against an opinion 
with the utmost care, having no object in view but the knowledge of 
the truth. If the doctrine of the resurrection of the body was unknown 
to the Israelites before the times of the exile, he should have no motive 
or desire to conceal such a fact; if, on the contrary, it was an ancient 
and wide-spread belief, held not only by the Hebrews but also by other 
great nations of remote antiquity, he should be just as ready to allow 
full weight to all valid evidence of such a belief. No possible good 
can come from ignorance or error in such matters, nor will advance be 
made in sound investigation by ignoring the validity or force of any 
arguments which are pertinent to a question in dispute. 

Let us, for illustration, examine two passages of the Old Testa- 
ment, which have been for centuries cited as dogmatic proof-texts of 
the resurrection. One is Job’s famous confession of faith (Job XIx., 
25-27), into which Jerome’s version long ago read the words Redemp- 
tor, and in novissimo die, and de terra surrecturus sum, and rursum 
circumdabor pelle mea, and in carne mea. This explicit teaching of 
the resurrection appears in the English Authorized version, especially 
in its use of the unauthorized words day, worms, and body, which the 
translators supplied. Its frequent use in burial services has made this 
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version very familiar to the English-speaking world, so that with mul- 
titudes it has become a cherished formula of Christian hope. Job's 
words, however, may be thus put into English: 


And I, I know my Avenger lives, 

And afterwards (or, at last,) upon the dust he will stand. 
And after my skin—they have destroyed this— 

And from my flesh I shall behold Eloah; 

Whom I, I shall behold for me, 

And my eyes shall see, and not a stranger. 


This is manifestly a strong and ardent expression of confidence, 
overflowing with intensity of emotion, and to our Christian ears it 
seems quite plausible to say: By his Avenger Job meant the Messiah, 
our great Redeemer; the mention of the dust in connection with the 
words and at dast naturally suggests the resurrection of the last day, 
when those who sleep in the dust of the earth shall arise from the 
dead ; the implied destruction of skin and flesh confirms this thought, 
and as the speaker contemplates beholding Eloah with his own eyes, 
we may well believe that the words from my flesh mean in the risen 
or resuscitated flesh of a glorified body,—as of one looking out of the 
windows (Canticles I1., 9) of his new house from heaven (2 Cor. V., 2). 
It has often been urged (1) that the language of the passage is capable 
of such a meaning; (2) that such a confession would have been most 
appropriate for Job at that time of bitter trial, as affording him the ~ 
highest possible consolation ; (3) that if he had any knowledge of the 
doctrine of a final resurrection, or any faith in the doctrine, some such 
expression of it would almost certainly have found a place in his dis- 
course ; and (4) that the importance which he attached to these words, 
wishing to have them inscribed on the enduring rocks, favors the 
deeper meaning. 

Whatever force this interpretation and its arguments may have 
should be readily conceded. It is not without reason that a great 
number of the most eminent divines have maintained the view just 
given of this scripture. But among the advocates of this opinion are 
not a few who assume a tone of authority in setting forth their argu- 
ments, and sometimes speak in terms which imply a serious obliquity 
of understanding in any who reject their views. Some of these are 
bold to tell us that such as do not see the doctrine of the resurrection 
in Job’s words are of a class who always reject the supernatural, and 
will not recognize the doctrine anywhere in Holy Writ. 

With all deference to the able and excellent men who have urged 
in favor of this exposition the four reasons above mentioned, is it not 
safe and proper to reply that the first of those reasons is not con- 
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vincing until it be shown that the language is incapable of another 
explanation. It is not a very weighty recommendation of a given 
interpretation to claim that the words may have such a meaning. So, 
again, the second reason given will have little force with one who feels 
it at all impertinent for an exegete to suggest what Job ought to have 
said before he has made very clear just what he did say and mean. 
Would it not have been a very fine thing for the suffering patriarch to 
have had a vision of that heaven-scene described in the first part of 
the book, and thus to have known that all his woes had been the sub- 
ject of divine counsel, before the sons of God, ’ere ever the adversary 
was permitted to go forth against him? Ought we not to expect that, . 
somewhere in the course of the controversy, Job would be divinely 
enabled to confound his opponents with such a revelation? What 
blessed consolation would a full knowledge of that heaven-scene have 
offered the stricken servant of God! The same reply may be made 
to the third reason named above. Any such presumptions as to what 
ought to be found in a book must needs be prejudicial to sound and 
impartial investigation. Let us first find what is there, not presume or 
assume to say what ought to be there. As for the fourth reason, we 
confess an inability to comprehend how the mere fact that a speaker 
attaches great importance to his words is going to help a hearer to the 
meaning. Job’s desire to have his words written on some imperish- 
’ able tablet might have been appropriate and laudable even though 
they referred to some other subject than the resurrection. 

Another exposition, as is well known, maintains that Job here 
expresses his confidence that God will yet vindicate his cause on earth. 
Even though skin and flesh be wasted away by the loathsome disease, 
and only the wretched skeleton remain, yet, even without his flesh, he 
would yet behold Eloah on his side. We are admonished that we have 
here the impassioned language of poetry, and must not press the literal 
import of the words. The fact, also, that at the close of the book we 
have the record of Job’s ample recompense, and the statement that he 
lived a hundred and forty years thereafter, and saw four generations 
of his children, naturally comes in to help this exposition. 

Then, again, we have a third view of the passage, namely, that 
Job, in a moment of great emotion, gives utterance to his confidence 
of final vindication, without any clear or definite conception of the 
time and manner in which it will be wrought. This may be taken as 
a combination of elements in both the other explanations. The suf- 
fering saint rises to a lofty eminence of heavenly intuition and hope. 
His confession, like Simon Peter’s (Matt. XVI., 17), was not born of 
flesh and blood, but heaven-inspired, and its import may be of an 
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indefinite character. One thing he knows, that, whether in the body 
or out of the body, whether in this life or a life to come, the living 
Eloah will avenge his wrongs, and vindicate his innocence of the 
things charged against him. The thought of a final resurrection from 
the grave might, along with other hopes, have been present with this 
speaker of holy mysteries. 

Where such different views are possible, and each opinion can 
claim the advocacy of most acute critics, dogmatism seems utterly out 
of place. We deplore it from whatever source it comes. Why should 
such a critic as Delitzsch, who gives us on the whole an excellent 
exposition, allow himself to say that the interpretation of this passage 
by the older writers, who found in it the hope of a resurrection, “can- 
not be accepted?” Why should such an exegete as Zoeckler declare 
that Acharon “cannot possibly be construed adverbially?” A criticism 
_ which assumes so positive a character where we know that there is 
room to doubt, shakes our confidence in the “safe conduct” of the 
critic. 

Another passage on which a vast amount of dogmanic assertion 
has been expended is Dan. xIl., 2, which may be closely rendered 
thus :— 


And many from the sleeping ones of earth-dust shall awake, these to life 


eternal, and those to reproaches, to contempt eternal. 

Many interpreters do not scruple to insist that this text teaches a 
universal resurrection both of the just and the unjust. They are wont 
to cite Paul’s language in Rom. V., 15, 19, to show that many may 
mean a//, and John V., 28, 29 is quoted as a parallel scripture. That a 
resurrection of both righteous and wicked persons is affirmed, the one 
class to life and the other to reproach and abhorrence, would seem at 
first to be obvious to every reader, and yet even this has been ques- 
tioned. But for an expositor quietly to affirm that “many from sleep- 
ing ones” is equivalent to all the sleeping ones is to presume greatly 
upon the credulity of his readers. There are certainly many words 
and phrases which have a well defined and universally accepted signifi- 
cance, and it seems very safe to say that no intelligent writer, desiring 
to make himself understood, would say many of the sleepers, if he : 
meant all of the sleepers, or many from the army, if he meant the whole 
army. We know that the many of Rom. V., 15 is qualified by the 
definite article, and is in the midst of a hypothetical argument, so as 
not to be parallel with Daniel’s use of the word. Moreover, though a 
score of other texts should affirm the doctrine of a universal simulta- 
neous resurrection of both the righteous and the wicked, it does not 
follow that this text affirms it. What this particular text affirms is to 
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be sought in itself and in the context, not in other scriptures. What- 
ever real light may come from other similar texts should be welcomed, 
but let us not fall into the assumption that because Jesus says, A// that 
are in the graves shall come forth, and Daniel says, Many that sleep in 
the dust shall awake, therefore many means all. 

Another class of interpreters, observing that Daniel’s words, leg- 
itimately explained, affirm a partial resurrection, run to the other 
extreme of insisting that the resurrection of the wicked is not to be 
found here at all. Besides a great deal of what some of us regard as 
gratuitous assertion about “that time” when Michael the great Prince 
shall stand up (Dan. xII., 1), and about some other Antichrist than the 
one of whom Daniel seems to be speaking in the previous chapter, 
they rush to that crux interpretum in Rev. XX., 4, 5, and bring in the 
doctrine of two resurrections separated by a thousand years. They 
accordingly argue that those who, in Daniel, are unto eternal reproach 
and contempt are the same as those whom John designates the rest of 
the dead. Hence they paraphrase our text on this wise, “Many from 
among the sleepers of the earth-dust shall awake; these, who awake, 
shall be unto everlasting life, but those, who do not awake (the rest of 
the dead), shall be unto everlasting shame and contempt.” 

If the former exposition may be set aside as dogmatic in tone and 
inconsistent with the natural import of thé language employed, this 
latter deserves the same condemnation. The passage in Rev. xx. 
seems very clearly to teach a “first resurrection,” the partakers of 
which are accounted notably blessed and holy ; and nothing could be 
more explicit than the statement that “the rest of the dead lived not 
again until the thousand years were finished.” What all this signifies 
we venture not even to suggest, but when a writer cites this as a strict 
parallel with Dan. xII., 2, we venture to say that he makes as great a 
blunder as do the opposite school in citing John v., 28, 29 and Rom. 
V., 19 as parallels. As well might he claim that when, in 2 Sam. IL, 
13, it is said that the servants of Ish-bosheth and those of David 
went out and met at the pool of Gibeon, ‘“‘and they sat down, these 
on this side of the pool, and those on that side of the pool,” the first 
these refers to those who went forth, and the second to those who 
remained behind. When a writer says: Many of the dwellers of Jeru- 
salem went forth out of the city, these to life and those to death, he 
adopts a singular way of informing us that only those who went forth 
lived, and that those who remained in the city died ? 

Daniel’s language naturally conveys the idea that at the coming 
time many from among those sleeping at that time in the dust should 
awake ; these many would represent two classes, one destined to eter- 
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nal life, the other to eternal shame. We see no necessity of trying to 
make this teach the identical doctrine set forth either in John V., 28, or 
Rev. XX., 4, 5. What “ Michael, the great Prince,” may see fit to do for 
his people or for any select portion of them, at any time, is a matter of 
his own wisdom and counsel, on which we should keep ourselves at the 
utmost remove from dogmatic assertion. The remarkable but some- 
what vaguely recorded translation of Enoch, the ascension of Elijah, the 
resurrection of many by Jesus and his apostles, and the fearful judg- 
ments again and again visited upon the enemies of God by agencies 
unknown to man, admonish us to be slow in assuming to say that God 
may not at various crises in the history of men have raised many of 
the just and unjust from among the sleeping ones of the dust of the 
earth. On the one hand we see no sufficient reason to affirm the simul- 
taneous resurrection of all the righteous or of all the wicked; on the 
other, we feel that those who assume to write with great assurance 
about two resurrections, a millennium apart, often appear to be wise 
above what is written in the Scripture. 

But some one will say: That is a very unsatisfactory way of ex- 
pounding the Holy Scriptures. It leaves everything in the dark, and 
puts an estoppel upon the solution of the deep problems of revelation. 
Very likely, we reply, this method of procedure will be very hard on 
every school of dogmatizing writers and especially on those who 
imagine themselves competent to clear up most, if not all of the 
difficult texts, which have taxed the hearts and heads of generations 
of thoughtful scholars. But it will be cheerfully endorsed by all 
who seek for the precise meaning of the Scriptures, irrespective of 
the pronounced credenda of any individual, sect or party. A doctrine 
may be never so true, and yet have no support in texts persistently 
cited to sustain it. The habit of ranging ad /ébitum for scattered 
proof-texts of doctrine, and of massing together a body of similar 
statements, without a critical analysis of each text in the light of its 
context and the scope of the whole book, is, in our judgment, the fruit- 
ful source of much damnable heresy. 
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THE CORRELATION OF THE OLD AND NEW COVENANTS. 


By James Scott, D. D., LL. D., 
Aberloue, N. B., Scotland. 


New Testament quotation enables us to demonstrate at once the 
organic unity of the covenants or dispensations and the permanence 
of the revelation which contains them. Old Augustine truly and 
tersely said, “In veteri Testamento Novum latet, in Novo Vetus 
patet.” They. are not merely united mechanically as two halves of 
one whole, but also organically like the root, trunk and branches of a 
tree, which is pervaded by a common system of tissues and fibres, 
sap-veins and circulating fluids. 

1. They are connected providentially or historically. 

The free Theocracy ended with the captivity of Judah, and the 
revelation was closed soon after the restoration. Ezra seems to have 
been the last inspired scribe and Malachi the last prophet ; but the 
dispensation continued till Christ, by whom it was fulfilled and abro- 
gated. The Jewish nation was for many centuries the Lord’s cove- 
nanted people ; Jerusalem was the center of his kingdom, the temple 
the seat of his glory, and the Shechinah the symbol o his presence as 
theocratic king. 

We find a continuous chain of historical facts, both ordinary and 
extraordinary, pervading and connecting these two economies. The 
former are like the underlying and invisible rocks that unite two coun- 
tries divided by a chasm or two continents divided by asea. The 
histories of both dispensations show a wondrous web of ordinary pro- 
vidences fitting into each other and fulfilling one grand Will. There 
is, indeed, no canonical bridge across the chasm, no prophet crying in 
the desert during the dark ages of Judaism, but the Apocrypha and 
the Targums, the writings of the Jewish Josephus and profane history, 
demonstrate the continued identity of the Jewish people amid many 
catastrophes, the continuity of the course of divine providence towards 
the Church and the continuous connection of the economies. Jesus 
Christ was born of the Jewish nation and of the royal family, under 
the legal dispensation of grace, and amid the continued march of pre- 
paratory moral events. And even during the darkest ages, when there 
was scarcely a star in all the sky, ordinary events were paving the way 
for a better dispensation, according to the voice of all the prophets - 
from Moses to Malachi. The extraordinary moral events which run 
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through the Old and New Testaments are like a series of erupted 
rocks, of upheaved mountain chains, which hide their heads in heaven. 
Both economies were alike introduced, pervaded, and sustained 
throughout by a grand march of similar moral miracles. There is a 
clear and complete moral analogy between them, ending in the logical 
proof of their perfect moral identity. No other historical religion has 
ever afforded or appealed to such evidence of its origin and authority. 
These great events fit into one another, forming parts of a common 
divine plan and common continuous providence or divine activity. 
The Judaism of the Old Testament historically ends in the Evangelism 
of the New. Both the underlying and the outstanding historic bonds 
of unity are palpable. A series of events, gradually developed and 
dovetailed into each other, shows that the legal and evangelical dis- 
pensations are one in substance, though very different in form. 

2. They are connected prophetically. There are distinct kinds 
or classes of Old Testament prophecy fulfilled in the New. Typical 
persons and typical places, typical institutions and typical events of 
the old economy, find their counterpart and complement in the gospel. 
They are all silent prophecies, the significance of facts, coming events 
casting their shadows before them, morning stars revealing the dawn 
that would chase away the shadows of the night. Then we havea 
grand array of word prophecies, a gallery of word pictures, shining like 
stars of the night until the day dawned and the day-star arose. We 
find also distinct classes of prophecies, some of which are as clearly 
fulfilled as others are unfulfilled. Many of the Old Testament proph- 
ecies are accomplished in the events of the New, while some of both 
Testaments overleap the events of the gospel history, such as the 
planting and propagation of Christianity, and stretch into the dark 
vista of the future. Some are single prophecies, having put one ref- 
erence, and fulfilled in single or solitary events ; others have a double 
reference, a temporal and a spiritual aspect, and both an early and a 
late fulfilment. Some, accordingly, found a complete present accom- 
plishment in the events of the time, but most prophecies have a pro- 
gressive fulfilment, a germinal accomplishment in the similar and suc- 


cessive moral events of the ages. But all clearly fulfilled prophecy ~ 


of every kind and class identifies the economies and binds them 
together by bonds that cannot be broken. Every prophecy of the Old 
fulfilled in the New links them together by a chain of adamant. 
And the prophecies common to both clearly accomplished in the 
later events of the world or the Church, are a double linked chain, 
uniting both dispensations and showing them to be parts of a grand 
moral unity in diversity, elements of the great redemptive plan of 
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love and wisdom—the woof and warp of the variegated web of pro- 
vidential grace, which God has been weaving since time began, wind- 
ing mazes of which we have the clue, mysterious plots of which we 
know the plan. 

3. They are identified morally and spiritually. 

The same moral principle of benevolence, truth and justice prevail 
throughout the Scriptures. The moral code of both covenants is the 
same. The Decalogue is the moral law for al] men and for all ages. 
It consists of two grand principles, supreme love to God and sincere 
love to man, on which hang not only the law and the prophets 
but also the apostles like all the branches of a tree on the trunk. The 
ground of all obedience is the revealed character of God, and espec- 
ially his love as the Lord our God and Redeemer, and the motive or 
mainspring in the human soul is felt love. The righteousness of this 
law the son of God, as the son of Man, has not only fulfilled but mag- 
nified and made honorable. Consequently, obedience under the gos- 
pel is enjoined on the same grounds and from the same motives—love 
to God for his revelation of his love in the person and work of Christ. 
The new moral commandment of the gospel is certainly not that we 
love God supremely or one another with a pure heart fervently, but 
that we love each other as Christ hath loved us. It is a new yet an 
old commandment, old as Adam, in its principle, and as Moses in its 
formal basis, and new merely in its formal motive, the gracious work 
of Christ ; which is a new thing in the earth, a new form of the divine 
love. 

Besides, all the spiritual or gracious feelings required and exer- 
cised under the law and the gospel are the same. The form of worship 
is different, but the spirit is the same. The former, accordingly; is 
changed, but the latter remains unchanged and unchangeable. The 
same faith, and the same fear, the same hope and the same joy, the 
same humility and the same holiness, run like a perennial and pearly 
stream throughout both economies. The principles of subjective re- 
ligion are the same throughout. A complete moral and spiritual iden- 
tity prevails. 

4. They are doctrinally identified. Their doctrinal oneness is 
as conspicuous as the harmony of the solar system, as the unity of the 
earth itself, or the unbroken unity of the arch of heaven. Not only is 
the grand method of salvation doctrinally the same, there is also a 
complete and constant agreement in the minor details of the develop- 
ment of doctrine, expressed in different languages and in different 
forms of phraseology. The great Teacher and the authors of the New 
Testament constantly quote and expound the facts and truths of the 
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Old Testament, as teaching the doctrines which they merely devel- 
oped and declared. It is, indeed, their text-book and book of refer- 
ence on all occasions. They regard the doctrine of the prophets as 
the same as their own, both in its source and in its substance. A grand 
succession of writers of different ages and countries, some of whom 
were even ignorant of each others’ writings at the time they wrote 
themselves, have concurred in revealing the very same truths to us, 
on whom the ends of the age are come. The Scriptures like Joseph’s 
coat are of many colors; and like Christ’s without seam, woven from 
_ the top throughout. 

5. They are related exegetically. The two Testaments are mutu- 
ally interpreting The New Testament expounds the Old, which in 
turn illustrates the New. Both are to be expounded on substantially 
the same principles. They are like a double lock with double keys, 
either of which opens both compartments. Mutually necessary and 
singly unintelligible, the one unlocks the other. We read the Old in 
the clearer light of the New, and the New in the light of the language 
and literature of the Old. The philological and exegetical uses of the 
Old Testament are invaluable. As the human race was furnished by 
the sacrifices and sensible signs of the law with the high ideas of sin, 
satisfaction and salvation, realized in the gospel, we must now read 
the dispensations in the light of one another. The epistle to the 
Hebrews in particular is a key to the symbolism of the law, but the 
rich life of Jesus Christ, the end of all the law, is the clear light in 
which we read those mystical sacrifices which threw their shadows 
forward, and now shed down their light upon the Cross. The law 
and the gospel are not merely the lesser and greater lights that rule 
respectively day and night, but binary stars that commingle and com- 
bine their beams to dispel the darkness of the moral world. 

6. The Old and New Testaments, being thus internally con- 
nected, are consequently apologetically related. We have not only 
external and internal evidence of their credibility and authority, but 
their own internal harmony demonstrates the same thing. The stand- 
points are different, but the argument is the same. The analogy of 
the historical facts of Scripture proves that the same great Mind has © 
- worked throughout, that the God of Creation is the God of providence, 
the God of history the God of revelation, and specially, that the 
author of the Old Testament is also the author of the New. Gnos- 
ticism, the first and most formidable speculative heresy of the early 
church, ascribed Creation and the Old Testament to the same evil 
author, the Demiurge or world-god, and the New Testament and 
redemption to the God and Father of Christ, who was sent to 
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deliver mankind from the bondage of corrupt matter. Marcion, who 
was a gnostic, not only rejected the Old Testament but all the 
gospels except Luke’s, which he also purged of its Judaism. Our 
modern rationalism, though less negative and destructive, is not 
much more rational. The same carnal views of the Old Testament 
and of its author are not only found but also formed from similar 
standpoints. Again, the identity of the moral and spiritual prin- 
ciples of Scripture reveals a common origin in the divine nature of 
which His will is the index and His word the law. It proves them 
to be alike divine and immutable. Their formal expression may 
change, but their substance is permanent. The underlying principles 
of the form are free from all mutation. Thus, the peculiar Judaical 
form of the preface to the Ten Words, and the form of the promise 
to the fifth Commandment, contain two spiritual and immutable 
principles. Further, we have noted in connection with the proph- 
etical relation of the Covenants that much Old Testament prophecy is 
fulfilled in the New, and especially in the coming and life-work of 
Christ. All the prophets spake of him. The spirit of prophecy was 
the witness to Messiah. All Messianic prophecy, therefore, in so far 
as it is clearly and confessedly fulfilled in New Testament events, 
beyond which our argument does not lead us, is evinced to be a miracle 
of knowledge and, therefore, from God himself. All prophecy, and 
especially Messianic prophecy, being a permanent and productive 
spirit rather than a temporary influence, and not only all closely related 
but progressive, its clear accomplishment in the grand facts of the 
advent and crucifixion, the pentecost and calling of the gentiles, is 
employed by the Lord and the apostles as direct evidence of the 
divine authority not only of the special books which contain it, but 
also of all prophecy and of the whole Word of God, which cannot be 
broken, as the grand witness to Christ, the light shining in a dark 
place till the day of the event dawn and the day star arise in men’s 
hearts. Finally, it follows, that a revelation and a dispensation, though 
mutually related and probably contemporaneous and coincident, are 
not identical. The former is not the latter, but merely its law. The 
dispensations, both old and new, commenced and proceeded for a time, 
without written revelations or records. There was, indeed, an oral 
law, but there was not a written revelation. The economies, specially 
the patriarchal and evangelical, were first inaugurated and then their 
laws recorded. Oral revelation, or a divine communication from God 
to man, is the mediate cause of any form of the divine kingdom, and 
a written revelation its law. In every form revelation first mediately 
creates and then directly regulates the dispensation. 
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Hence, also, the form of a dispensation may be changed and yet 
the revelation remain. The former may not only be fulfilled while the 
latter abides, but the passing away of the dispensation may become 
the confirmation of the revelation. Besides, a dispensation may be 
changed in form and yet remain in substance. The Old and New 
Testaments contain two forms of the same covenant of grace. Con- 
sequently, changes which affected the form of the dispensation, did . 
not affect the substance of the revelation. The New Testament is not 
an absolutely new revelation, but another and higher form of the old 
revelation. Modern errors regarding the Old Testament arise in a 

great measure from confounding the revelation with the dispensation 
and then reasoning from the abolition of the one to the abrogation of 

the other. But in connection with the permanence of the revelation 
it must be remembered that not only is the moral law or decalogue 
permanent as the rule of life, but also that the ceremonial law of Lev- 
iticus is profitable for doctrine or instruction in the faith. 


THE VALUE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT FOR THE WORK 
OF THE PASTOR. 


By ProFessor S. BURNHAM, 
Hamilton Theological Seminary, Hamilton, N. Y. 


4. A fourth kind of truth peculiar to the Old Testament, may be 
termed illustrative, or evidential, truth. It stands in the Old Testa- 
ment as the truth of fact and experience, but forms the basis whence 
we may pass, by sure induction, to the truth of religious dogma. It 
is then at once the illustration of the method in which God deals with 
men, and the proof of what that method really is. It comprises the 
whole Old Testament history of redemption in so far as that history 
shows us God dealing with the life of this world, and treating men 
according to their needs and deserts. It is, therefore, all that truth 
contained in the Old Testament, which is historical and individual in 
form, but religious and general in meaning. 

Of this nature, is almost the entire Old Testament, both in its his- 
tory, its poetry, and its prophecy. Then the Old Testament is the great 
divine book of object lessons, given for the childhood of the race. But 
it is not without an important and indispensable value in these later 
times. For each individual, in all ages, must more or less repeat, in his 
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own experience and thinking, the childhood of the race. The road from 
no knowledge to the best that man now has, is, indeed, more quickly 
travelled by the individual, than it has been by the race; for other 
men have labored, and we enter into their labors. But the road itself 
is, after all, substantially the same. The entomologist shows us that 
the embryo repeats, in its development, the life-history of its kind. 
Somewhat like this, is the development of the individual soul, only 
that, since the onward movement in the soul’s growth is not deter- 
mined by laws so external and mechanical as those that govern the 
life of the body, many a soul never passes much beyond its child- 
hood. 

All this makes the Old Testament a book of the greatest practical 
value to the pastor who knows how to use it. For such a teacher of 
the church, it becomes a kind of ‘‘Vade mecum.” It enables him to 
“preach life” to living men, but life that flows from the only source 
from which any good and full life can flow,—sound doctrine. 

This results from an important difference which there is between 
the Old Testament and the New. The New Testament is the book of 
abstract statement, the Old Testament the book of concrete fact. 
The New Testament teaches us for the most part, by general and 
abstract truths, how God now deals with the souls of men, and what 
will be, in the future, the sure results of the different forms of human 
conduct. In the Old Testament, we see God, in numerous actual 
instances, and in varied ways, dealing with living men, and visiting 
human conduct with its proper and divinely ordained consequences. 

Now God is the Unchangeable One, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever. He is unchanged and unchangeable both in his own 
nature, and in the fundamental principles and laws of his moral gov- 
ernment. His relations to men, in all moral and spiritual matters, are 
ever the same. On the other hand, the fundamental moral and religious 
needs and possibilities of men are the same in all ages and in all coun- 
tries. Consequently, what God can do, and will do, for men; what he 
wishes to do, and what he must do, with them; and not less what men 
can do, and must do, for God; and what they may do with him, all re- 
main eternally the same. God, then, dealt with the bodies and souls of 
men, and with their conduct, in his personal and immediate presence 
in Israel, in the Old Testament age, according to the same principles 
and laws, and with the employment of fundamentally the same meth- 
ods, as now, and will forever, determine his dealings with men, and his 
treatment of their conduct. 

From all this, it follows that, in the Old Testament, we may study 
both God and man by an “inductive method.” We may learn what 
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God is, and what he will do for and with men, by seeing what he was, 
and what he did, in the days of patriarchs and prophets. We may 
discover what fate will attend the various forms of human conduct, by 
seeing to what they led in that olden time. We may know what are 
the possibilities of human endeavor, and what men, by the grace of 
God, may do and be, by learning what the ancient men of God, of 
whom the world was not worthy, became and achieved. We may dis- 
cover what are the elements and the fashioning powers of a noble and 
godly life by studying the development and the character of the grand 
and saintly souls of the Old Testament age. What the wise pastor 
and teacher has thus found out for himself, he can then in like manner 
impart to others. Thus the Old Testament enables him to teach 
truth as life, and to present doctrines in the form of living men. 

A few examples may be suggested, taken somewhat at random. 
If, for instance, we wish to discover and to teach what is the essential 
thing in all worship and service that are acceptable to God, what can 
better show us this than the account given us in Genesis of the bring- 
ing of their offerings to God by the two first children of the race? 
What a warning against all mere formalism, what a lesson in regard 
to the value of a clean and pure heart, in poor Cain with the wild 
beast of sin crouching for a spring before the door of his soul, and 
alas! so soon to make the fatal leap, and to drag him wounded and 
overcome “from the presence of the Lord.” If we wish to show the 
folly and wrong of all mere asceticism, and to*prove the humanness 
of all true religion, how can it better be done than by the short story 
of the holy Enoch living a true human life, begetting his sons and 
his daughters, yet walking with God, not seeing death at the last 
because God “took him?” Or, is it desired to show how a faith in 
the unseen realities of the universe can reduce to zero all the pomp 
and glory of their present life, and enable a man, without a murmur, 
to trample under his feet as worthless dross all the wealth and honor 
this world can offer? It were certainly worth while in this age, when 
we are all so mad after the material good, to be sure that such a life is 
possible for a human soul. We have only to study the life and charac-. 
ter of the man who refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, 
esteemed the reproach of Christ greater riches than the treasures of 

Egypt, and endured as seeing him who is invisible, to be convinced. 

If we seek to know the nature and the power of faith, and what is the 

relation in which it causes men to stand towards God, we find the 

story of Abraham, the father of the great seed of the men of faith, an 
answer in terms of human life to all our questions. The power of 
covetousness,—how it can make the plainest words of God of no 
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effect; how it can even destroy in the soul of man the power of a divine 
revelation, and trample down God-born longings and aspirations,—is 
most clearly revealed in the sad history of Balaam, the son of Beor, 
the man whose eyes were open, who knew the knowledge of the Most 
High, who longed to die the death of the righteous, and was slain by 
the sword among the enemies of God’s people. The power of faith in 
God and love for his truth, to strengthen and fortify the soul, so that a 
shrinking, sensitive man, can dare single-handed to brave a nation and 
defy a king, and find heart to utter terrible words of threatening 
against his native land, while his heart still clings to it with all the 
ardor of a true patriot’s love, stands revealed in the life and words of 
the saintly Jeremiah. 

But why multiply examples further? These few are aieuatey more 
than enough to show how New Testament doctrine may be studied 
and taught by Old Testament life. 

One thing more also is to be thought of in this connection. God, 
in entering into personal relations with men in human history, and in 
revealing the great moral and spiritual facts of the universe by his 
dealings with men, has ever accommodated himself more or less to the 
advancing receptivity of the race. Thus it not unfrequently happens 
that the concrete core in the Old Testament, which presents us as its 
spiritual lesson some abstract truth of the New Testament, shows us 
. this truth in its more elementary, or lower, form, that is in what may 

be called, for want of a better term, the germ of the truth as it appears 
in the teaching of the New Testament. Thus the faith of Abraham, 
so far as it related to and secured personal blessings, even the great 
‘blessing of righteousness, rested, according to the Old Testament 
account, for the most part, if not altogether, on the promises of God 
in relation to blessings to be given to him and to the fruit of his loins 
in this present world. So we are taught what true faith is when it 
acts in the sphere of time and sense, and there is thus laid for us a 
basis on which to form a true conception of the nature, the power, 
and the results of that faith which is in Christ Jesus unto salvation and 
eternal life. 

Since all higher truth, and all higher forms of truth, are always 
better understood and more correctly conceived when the lower truth, 
or the truth in its lower form, is rightly known, it is not ‘very difficult 
to see that the Old Testament is valuable in the study of the New 
Testament by presenting its truths often in a more simple, as well as 
in a concrete form. 

We are now prepared to apprehend more exactly the various 
ways in which the wise pastor can make the Old Testament, because 
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of the concrete nature of its teachings, of indispensable value to him 
in his work of training the church, and making it like its Lord. 

(1) By presenting truth in that way which was adapted to the 
childhood of the race, as life rather than as formal doctrine, the Old 
Testament furnishes the means of instructing in sound doctrine the 
undeveloped souls in the church, of which, alas ! ever since Heb. V., 12- 
VI., 2 were written, there have been only too many. 

(2) By furnishing concrete cases which are the embodiments so to 
speak, of the abstract teachings of the New Testament, the Old Tes- 
tament makes it possible for a// teachers and learners to have more 
exact and correct ideas in regard to the truths stated in the New Tes- 
tament as abstract doctrines. 

(3) By showing what is involved in the more elementary form of 
a truth, the Old Testament often affords the means of making more 
intelligible the grand and high form of the truth, which is presented 
in the New Testament. 

(4) Since all men are, as a rule, more profoundly interested and 
moved by a concrete case than by an abstract statement, the Old Tes- 
tament, when rightly used, cannot fail to add impressiveness to the 
teachings of the New. 

What, then, must be said of the preacher who treats the Old Tes- 
tament as a work of but little value to the present day, and, with per- 
haps the exception of a Psalm now and then, allows its treasures to 
lie all unused? What else can be said than that he fails as seriously 
in his duty to the New Testament as in his duty to the Old? 


THE BOOK OF JOEL. 


By PROFESSOR CHARLES ELLiottT, D. D., 


Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


I. PERSON AND TIMES. 


The name Joel, z.e., whose God is Jehovah, occurs very frequently 
in the Old Testament Scriptures. The prophet is distinguished by 
the epithet “the son of Pethuel.” Nothing is known of the circum- 
stances of his life, nor of those of his father. The traditional legends 
respecting him have no foundation in fact. We may infer, from his 
writings, that he lived in the kingdom of Judah; and that probably 
he prophesied in Jerusalem. 

The date of his ministry is a disputed point. 
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(1) It has been placed before Amos, in the first period of the reign 
of Joash, between 877 and 847 B. C. (Delitzsch, Credner, Hitzig, 
Ewald, Hofmann, Meier, Keil). 

(2) Between Hosea and Amos, under Jeroboam II. and Uzziah. 
(Hengstenberg, Haevernick, De Wette, Rosenmueller). 

(3) Under Josiah. (Tarnow, Eckermann). 

(4) Under Ahaz and Hezekiah. (Steudel, Berth). 

(5) Inthe time of the Maccabees. (Jahn, Michaelis, and some Jewish 
interpreters). 

(6) At the end of the Jewish State. (Schroeder). . 

It is certain that he was one of the earliest of the twelve Minor 
Prophets, for Amos commences his prophecy with a passage from Joel 
(cf. Joel 111., 16 and Amos I., 2); and closes with the same promises 
(cf. Joel I1l., 17 sq. and Amos IX., 13 sq.). 

This may not be altogether decisive of his being prior in time to 
Amos ; for it is difficult to determine, in every case, which prophet 
quotes from the other. The historical circumstances, to which he 
refers, in his prophecy, must decide. These point to a time before 
Amos. In the time of Joel, neither the Syrians, nor the Assyrians, 
had shown themselves hostile to Judah ; but only the Phcenicians and 
Philistines (III., 4), the Egyptians and the Edomites (I11., 19). There 
is no mention of the attack upon Jerusalem by Hazael of Damascus, 
which cost Jehoash, King of Judah, not only the treasures of the pal- 
ace and of the temple, but also his life (2 Kgs. xII., 18 sq.; 2 Chron. 
XXIV., 23 sq.); but for this Amos denounces ruin upon the house of 
Hazael and captivity to the people of Syria (Amos I., 3-5). The two 
circumstances that the Edomites were punished and brought again 
into subjection by Amaziah (2 Kgs. XIV., 7), on account of their revolt 
from Joram; and that the Philistines endured the same at the hands 
of Uzziah (2 Chron. XXL, 16, 17 ; cf. with Joel I11., 4-6), render it prob- 
able that Joel prophesied between Joram’s reign and the last years of 
King Joash, about B. C. 877 and 847. Moreover, “the Book of Joel 
presupposes the existence of a well-arranged worship of Jehovah, 
under the administration of the priesthood, which was not re-estab- 
lished till after the fall of Athaliah and the elevation of Joash to the 
throne by means of Jehoiada” (2 Kgs. XI., 17; 2 Chron. XXIIL, 16; 
XXIV., 14). 


II. OCCASION OF THE PROPHECY. 


This was a twofold national calamity,—drought and locusts. 
Two questions have been raised by interpreters: (1) Whether 
locusts and their devastations are actually spoken of, or whether they 
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are to be taken figuratively for the invasion and ravages of hostile 
armies; (2) Whether the prophet refers to a present calamity, or 
prophesies of a future one. 

The symbolical interpretation is that which the ancient Jews and 
Christian fathers generally adopted; but since the Reformation the 
literal interpretation has been much more in favor. This interpreta- 
tion was adopted by Luther and Calvin; and almost all the biblical 
scholars of Germany of the present day are inclined to it. Umbreit 
wavered between two opinions, and ended in thinking that the prophet 
meant to include both. 

The reasons assigned against the literal and in favor of a symbol- 
ical interpretation are: 

{1) The locusts are described as “the northern” scourge (II., 20). 

(2) The priests are directed to pray, “Give not thy heritage to 

' reproach, that the heathen should rule over them” (II., 17). 

(3) The scourge is to be destroyed “because he has done great 

things” (II., 20). 

(4) Fire and flame are combined with locusts as a part of the plague 
(1., 19). 

(5) The imagery goes beyond any plague of locusts in that (a) peo- 
ples are terrified ; (4) the air is darkened ; (c) they enter the city 
6, 9, 10). 

(6) The effects are greater than would be produced by mere locusts, 
in that (2) the meat-offering is destroyed ; (4) the fruits of more 
than one year are destroyed ; (c) the plague is described as worse 
than any that was remembered (L., 2, 9; II., 2). 

(7) Locusts could not have been driven at once into the Dead Sea 
and into the Mediterranean (II., 20). 

(8) The day of the Lord is identified with the scourge, and is far 
beyond any plague of locusts (II., I, 11). 

(9) The blessings promised to the renovated land would be absurd, 
if taken otherwise than in a metaphorical sense. 

Space will not allow the examination of all these points. They 
seem conclusive against a literal invasion of locusts; and yet they 
may be explained in harmony with a literal interpretation. 

We know that God used real locusts in punishing the Egyptians 
(Exod. X., 12). Locusts are threatened as an instrument of punish- 
ment (Deut. XXVIII., 38). Locusts are mentioned as a scourge in Sol- 
omon’s prayer (1 Kgs. VIII., 37); and Amos describes a plague of 
locusts (IV., 9). It is possible, therefore, that the prophet refers to a 
visitation of real and actual locusts, which are, at the same time, types 
of still further scourges. 
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But the symbolical interpretation, maintained by Hengstenberg 
and Pusey, is probably more consistent than the literal; and it accords 
better with the character of the book, which is symbolical. The modi- 
fication of the literal interpretation, that the prophet saw in the locusts 
the harbingers of a future evil, escapes from certain difficulties, but 
introduces one peculiar to itself, this, viz.: it does not distinguish the 
day of the Lord from the visitation of the locusts. It mixes them up 
as inseparable (II., 1-11). There seems to be no good reason why the 
locusts, in our prophet, should not be understood symbolically as well 
as in Rev. IX., I-12, to which critics attach a metaphorical meaning. 

If the literal interpretation is admitted, the question whether Joel 
describes a present, or a future calamity, must be decided in favor of 
a present, or a past; but if the symbolical interpretation is adopted, 
the decision must be in favor of a future calamity. 

The frequent use of the preterite (I., 4, 16-20) proves nothing, 
for the prophets frequently view the future as already before them 
and experienced. 


III. ARRANGEMENT OF THE PROPHECY. 


According to the literal interpretation of the locusts, the Book of 
Joel is divided into three predictions: (1) the plague of locusts and 
drought, and the removal of that plague (1.—II., 27); (2) the effusion 
of the Holy Spirit, typified by the refreshing rain, which brought 
back verdure to the fields (II., 28-32; verses 21-23); (3) the day of 
judgment, typified by the destruction of the locusts ; and the reign of 
righteousness accompanying and following the judgment (III.). 

The arrangement of the prophecy, according to the symbolical 
principle of interpretation, is the following, viz.: (1). An announce- 
ment of desolating judgments on the backsliding people of God. 
These judgments are symbolized under the form of four invasions of 
locusts, perhaps with reference to the four great worldly powers, as set 
forth in Daniel. This concludes with a call to a thorough and a uni- 
versal repentance (I.—II., 17); (2) an announcement of salvation to 
the penitent people, restoring what they had lost, and bestowing upon 
them richer blessings (I1., 18-29); (3) the contrast between God’s deal- 
ings with the nations that had persecuted Israel, and his dealings with 
his restored people (II., 30—III., 21). 


IV. PLACE OF JOEL IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF PROPHECY. 


It is generally admitted that Joel, if not the first of the prophets 
whose writings have come down to us, stood near the beginning of 
written prophecy. He must, therefore, have held the position of a 
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type, or model, to the prophets that succeeded him. He “must have 
given something like the keynote” to them. ‘Not indeed, that there 
was any discovery in revelation at that time. Not that Joel sounded 
any zew note in the strain of inspired voices. He said nothing which 
had not been said ages before him. He preached on texts which were 
already to be found in the Psalms of David, in the Pentateuch of 
Moses, in the history of his people. But if, as we hold, he was the 
first of those whose ministries have been summarized for us in the six- 
teen books of prophets, if he was closely followed by Amos and Hosea, 
_and then by the still greater messengers Micah and Isaiah, it will be 
evident that every word which fell from him would have an influence 
on the subsequent development of truth, and must require, therefore, 
the utmost consideration from the student of Scripture” (The Monthly 
Intérpreter, No. I1., pp. 131, 132, Dec. 1884. 7. & JT. Clark). 

We see the fundamental significance of the prophecies of Joel, (a) 
in his clear and precise prediction of the coming of the day of the 
Lord (1., 15; II., 1, 2,12); (4) in the promises of Israel’s future (I1., 18— 
27; IlI., 16-21); (¢) in the prediction of the effusion of the Holy Spirit 
(11., 28, 29). These predictions subsequent prophets take up and 
expand. 

The basis of the hope of Israel’s future and glorious destiny was 
the coming of the Messiah. Joel does not describe, in express terms, 
the Messianic foundation of Israel’s hopes; but he evidently had a 
general conception of it; and his prophecy is a fundamental one with 
reference to this subject. 

Hengstenberg renders II., 23, “And ye sons of Zion, exult and 
rejoice in Jehovah your God ; for He giveth you the Teacher of right- 
eousness, and then He poureth down upon you rain, the former rain 
and the latter rain, for the first time;” and observes, “There can be 
only the choice betwixt the Messiah as the long promised Teacher and 
the zdeal teacher,—the collective body of all divine teachers. But the 
latter view requires to be raised, before it can be allowed to enter into 
competition. That we have not here before us an ordinary collective 
body, is shown by the parallel passage in Isaiah, according to which 
the glory of the Lord is to be manifested in the Teacher.”* 

Hengstenberg, in his translation, follows Jonathan, the Vulgate, 
Jarchi, Abarbanel, Grotius, Luther, and almost all the interpreters of 
the early Lutheran Church. But other interpreters of great eminence 
translate the Hebrew word moreh, rain instead of teacher. The text 
is too indefinite, therefore, to be referred to Christ, the Great Teacher. 


* HENGSTENBERG’S CHRISTOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, Vol. I., pp. 325-331. 2nd Edition 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1871. 
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At the same time, however, the promises of future blessings to God’s 
people, in Joel, evidently refer to Messianic times. The gift of the 
Spirit, in its fulness, to the covenant people, is a prominent feature of 
the Messianic age, or of the New Covenant,—a feature fully presented 
_ in the prophecies of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Zechariah. The Apostle 
Peter saw its fulfillment in the miracle of Pentecost (Acts I1., 17). As 
many prophecies are germinant, that miracle may be considered the 
first installment of its fulfillment. Its final accomplishment is not yet. 
The Holy Spirit is still poured out, reviving the Church, and convinc- 
ing the world of sin. The present dispensation is that of the Spirit. 
Christ went away that He might send the Comforter (John XVL, 7). 


V. JOEL’S ATTITUDE TOWARD THE PRIESTS. 


Joel’s attitude toward the priests is different from that of Hosea. 
To understand this difference, it is necessary to keep in mind that 
Hosea prophesied in the Northern Kingdom, where a new priesthood 
had been introduced by Jeroboam for secular purposes. This priest- 
hood was absolutely dependent on the king and did not enjoy the 
respect of the people. It had no hold on their consciences. The more 
faithful Israelites, priests, and Levites had migrated to the Southern 
Kingdom, on the setting up of the golden calves at Bethel and Dan. 
“The priests and Levites that were in all Israel resorted to Rehoboam 
out of all their coasts. For the Levites left their suburbs and their 
possessions, and came to Judah and Jerusalem; for Jeroboam and his 
sons had cast them off from executing the priest’s office unto the Lord ; 
and he ordained him priests for the high places, and for the devils, and 
for the calves which he made. And after them out of all the tribes of 
Israel such as set their hearts to seek the Lord God of Israel came to 
Jerusalem, to sacrifice unto the Lord God of their fathers” (2 Chron. 
XI., 13-17). 

But Joel prophesied in the kingdom of Judah, where the temple 
service was maintained, and the legitimate priesthood exercised its 
functions. He speaks to the priests as the servants of Jehovah [A. V. 
the Lord’s ministers], (I.,9); he addresses them as “ministers of the 
altar,” and designates the house of God ‘the house of your God” 
(v. 13); and calls upon them to “sanctify a fast,” to “call a solemn 
assembly,” to “gather the elders and all the inhabitants of the land 
into the house of the Lord your [their] God, and cry unto the Lord” 
(v. 14). He exhorts them to “blow the trumpet in Zion, to sanctify a 
fast, to call a solemn assembly” (II., 15); to ““‘weep between the porch 
and the altar, and say, Spare thy people, O Lord, and give not thine 
heritage to reproach, that the heathen should rule over them” (II., 17). 
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It is evident from these passages that Joel did not occupy a hos- 
* tile attitude toward the priests ; that he acknowledged them as “min- 
isters of Jehovah” (I., 9); and that he also acknowledged a central 
place of worship with its ritual service (1., 13, 14, 16; II., 15-17). 


VI. STYLE OF JOEL. 


“Its chief characteristic,” says Dr. Pusey, “is perhaps simple viv- 
idness. Everything is set before us as though we ourselves saw it. 
This is alike the character of the description of the desolation of the 

_ first chapter, the advance of the locusts in the second, or that more 
awful gathering in the valley of Jehoshaphat described in the third. 
The prophet adds detail to detail; each clear, brief, distinct, a picture 
in itself, yet adding to the effect of the whole.” 


THE DOGMA OF THE RESURRECTION AMONG THE 


ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 


By PIERRET, 
Conservator of the Egyptian Museum of the Louvre, Franck, Paris, 1871. 
Translated by Professor Howard Osgood, Rochester, N. Y. 


(The translator has given all that is contained in M. Pierret’s treatise, with the exception of 
several passages criticising hieroglyphical forms which could not be reproduced by our presses. 
The treatise is given as the fullest yet published on the Egyptian doctrine of the resurrection. 
‘The translator does not hold himself responsible for anything more than faithfully giving the 
meaning of the French original.] 


One of the great results of Champollion’s discovery has been the reconstruction 
of the religion of Egypt, which has been largely discredited in preceding ages as 
well us at present. 

DeRougé, in his Study on the Ritual of the Dead, in 1860, wrote (p. 8), ‘‘ The 
unity of a Supreme Self-existent Being, his eternity, his omnipotence, and eternal 
generation in God ;1 the creation of the world, and of all living beings, attributed 
to this supreme God; the immortality of the soul, completed by the doctrine of 
penalties and rewards; such is the sublime and abiding substance which, in spite 4 
of all deviations and mythological embellishment, should assure to the belief of q 
the ancient Egyptians an honorable rank among the religions of antiquity.” : 


1 (“That there existed a full conviction of the unity of the deity, even when he was called by q 
various names, is proved by collective names, such as Ra-haremchu-chepra, and other similar a 
ones. This is, at least in Egypt, no new doctrine resulting from later theological speculations. 7 
It is found occurring on the very oldest monuments,.”’—Thiele (of Leyden) Hist. of Egypt. Relig., 
p. 82. So in Babylonia, “I might speak of the monotheistic tendency which may be easily fol- 
lowed through the seeming labyrinthine Pantheon of the Babylonians. The hymns of the Baby- 
lonian priests speak their faith in ‘one God above all other gods,’ without designating by this 
any special divinity; and it is particularly the ‘alone exalted’ Moon-god, the protecting deity of 
Ur in Chaldea, who is constantly celebrated by the priests and kings of every other city, as for 
instance Babylon, as the true and highest god.”—Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies, p. 165. H.0O.] 
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Mariette, in his treatise on The Mother of Apis (p. 23), says, ‘If one attentively 
follows the course of the various religious systems which divided the ancient 
world, if one questions the principal and ablest actors in the memorable contest 
during the early centuries of our era, he will see that Egypt could not have played 

_with so much brilliance the part we see her fill, if her theology was unworthy of 
the name, or her doctrines were either ridiculous or monstrous. The very.part 
which Egypt took in this contest and in many others, either alone or by the schools 
which issued from her, proves that she did not always forget herself so easily as 
has been supposed. I do not say that Egypt was right in filling her sanctuaries 
with birds or quadrupeds or reptiles, any more than I say that the Christian 
Fathers, very justly offended at the strange forms of Egyptian worship, pursued 
too far with their pious sarcasms that which Eusebius calls ‘the wisdom of the 
Scarabeus.”’ But I believe that, after all, the religion of Egypt has exercised on 
all around her, from Moses and Plato to Porphyry and Basilides, an influence that 
she certainly could not have acquired if she had not carried in herself a principle 
of vitality which only a system of doctrine proceeding from weighty dogmas could 
have given her.” 

It is one of these dogmas, that of the resurrection, which I propose to study, 
with the texts in hand. Most of the citations are taken from the Book of the Dead, 
or Funeral Ritual, which has long been well known through the labors of Lepsius, 
DeRougé and Birch. Out of the chapters of this book (chapters without method- 
ical sequence as to the phases of the future life) I have gathered the scattered 
testimonies relating to the resurrection.1 

The Egyptians assimilated the life of man to the course of the sun above our 


heads, and his death to the setting of the sun, which, disappearing at the western 
horizon, is born again on the morrow, victorious over darkness. Earthly exist- 
ence was regarded as a solar day, and death, the end of this day, as an image of 
the course of the sun in the lower hemisphere. The Egyptian, having descended 
to the lower world, became an Osiris, the sun at night; and revived as Horus, the 
rising sun. . 

The eternal youth of the divinity was conceived as the result of a perpetual 


1 On The Ritual, or Book of the Dead, DeRouge, in his Etudes sur le Rituel Funeraire des Anciens 
Egyptiens, Revue Archeologique, 1860, p. 9, says: 

“Tt is impossible to attribute the adoption of these doctrines to the influence of the sojourn 
of the Hebrews in lower Egypt; the antiquity of the principal parts of the Ritual is much 
greater than that period. We possess, even at the present day, copies far more ancient than the 
reign of Ramses II., the contemporary of Moses. A Ritual in the British Museum was written 
by an officer of Seti I., the father of Ramses II.; its style brings it within the classification of 
many manuscripts held by various libraries, but not among the most ancient. We have already 
said that the monuments of the first empire prove the existence of divers chapters of the Ritual 
in that time.” 

Pp. 6, 7, he says, “If one except chapters 162—165 [i. e., in Todtenbuch, Lepsius, 1862], which 
seem to me to be successive additions, there is found in the whole ritual a grand unity of style and 
language, and the grammatical forms, compared with those of the literary fragments written in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries B. C., prove an extreme antiquity. We possess mortuary 
monuments anterior to the invasion of the Shepherds, on which important fragments of the rit- 
ual have been inscribed ; these are still existing witnesses of the antiquity of the principal 
doctrines and of the texts that contain them. Thus the enclosure of a mummy.of the twelfth 
dynasty is decorated with the text of the chapter entitled ‘Of Life after Death.’”’ . 

P.10. “The titles of the 1st and the 168d chapters combined prove that the work was called 
by the Egyptians the Book of the Manifestations in Day. By these words are understood the com- 
plex of circumstances which would effect the glorious transformations of the soul, declared jus- 
tified by the sentence of Osiris.” 
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renewal. Thus Horus, son and successor of Osiris, is called the ‘‘old man who 
renews his youth.” This divine prerogative, renewal, renovation, is the reward. 
promised to the righteous. Only the guilty will be annihilated (Book of the 
Dead, 3:5). 

Such, in substance, is the dogma of the future life held by the Egyptians. It 
is plainly stated, in the words of ch. 38 of the Book of the Dead, “I begin life again 
after death, like the sun, every day.”’ 

Before entering on the details of the resurrection, let us consider the words of 
Hermes Trismegistus, ‘‘ When the intellect (l’intelligence, i.e., Khou), the most 
subtle of divine thoughts, leaves the earthly body, it takes again its garment of 
fire, and passes through space, abandoning the soul to the judgment.”’ This 
judgment, or psychostasis, is well known. It is the subject of ch. 125 of the Book 
of the Dead. Thus, while the body rests in its grave, the Khou, the most subtle 
part of the immaterial being, returns to the possession of its liberty; and the soul, 
which is less separated from matter, though, as agent, responsible for the failures 
of the deceased, must pass the various tests enumerated by the Book of the Dead, 
after which it will be admitted to the great hall of judgment. 

In the Book of the Dead it is the soul that acts,1 and it is the Khou that speaks 
in the name of the deceased. ‘‘ The soul,’”’ says Deveria in the Zeitschrift fuer 
Aegyptische Sprache, 1870, p. 66, ‘‘rises with difficulty from the lower regions, it 
needs help, protection, even support. It is of a nature much less subtle [than 
the Khou], more easily assimilated to matter. The Khou intercedes for it, and 
assists it.”’ 

The state of death appears to be specially marked by the expression “‘ he 
whose heart beats no more,” Zeitschrift, 1870, p. 60. Indeed resurrection will not 
begin until this organ essential to life is given back to the deceased by the judg- 
ment which we shall now consider. 

In order that the soul may be able to enter the hall of judgment it must first 
open the gates of the tomb. This is the signification of the words in the title of 
ch. 92, ‘To open the tomb for the soul and for the shade....to be in pos- 
session of his limbs ;”’ a title illustrated by the image of the deceased opening a 
cell from which the soul escapes (Book of the Dead 92:6). ‘I open the way for 
my soul; I possess my limbs. I see the great god (Osiris) in the interior of his 
temple, this day of judgment of souls.” 

The tomb is firmly closed over those whose faults have condemned them to 
annihilation ; “‘ thou art not imprisoned by the guardian of the members of Osiris 
who guards souls, and shuts up the shades of those condemned to death” (col. 7). 

The soul restored to liberty obliterates the stains? remaining in it by success- 
fully passing certain tests, after which it is admitted to the great hall of judg- 
ment and its state of purity is expressed by these words of the Book of Sighs, 
“QO gods, dwelling in the lower hemisphere, hear the voice of Osiris. He has 
drawn near you. There is no longer any fault on him, no more sin to his charge ; 
no more witness against him. He lives by Truth, he feeds on Truth; the heart 


1 The soul under corporeal forms, which classic antiquity called the shade, and which the 
Egyptians called the soul united to the shade, cf, Book of Dead, 92, title, ‘Chapter to open the 
tomb to the soul and to the shade to come forth to the day, to be in possession of his limbs.”’ 
Cf. Book of Dead, 92:5; 91:2. ; 

2 Those which are inherited by human nature, the original stain; ‘‘no more stain,’’ in other 
words, ‘‘no more defilement (coming) from my mother.” Book of the Dead, 64:7. 
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of the gods is satisfied with all he has done. He gave bread to the hungry, water 
to the thirsty, clothing to the naked; he gave food to the gods, funeral offerings 
to the manes. There has been no testimony against him before any of the gods.” 

The deceased, according to the Book of the Dead, plate 50, says, on entering 
into the great hall of double justice, i. e., which punishes and rewards, or of the 
throne of Osiris, ‘‘ I place myself before thee, O Lord of eternity. I have no sins, 
I have no accuser. I have done nothing to cause that. Men proclaim what I 
have done and the gods rejoice over it. Hail, O dweller in the west, good god, 
lord of Abydos. Grant me a passage through the way of darkness that I may 
rejoin thy servants who dwell in the lower hemisphere.’? Papyrus 3079 of the 
Louvre represents the goddess Ma-t behind the deceased, placing her hand on his 
shoulder, and saying to him, ‘‘ My two hands are to direct thee in thine eternal 
body.” This body of eternity! is that which is kept for the perfect Khou (intel- 
lect), ‘‘ it is among the living, it never perishes. It is in the holy God. No evil 
things dissolve it ; it is in the state of the perfect Khou in the west,’’ Book of the 
Dead, 136:12. 

In the Papyrus of Turin it is said of the same goddess, “‘ she grants (to the 
deceased) that his person may be in its habitation and that it may regain its eter- 
nal dwelling.”’ 

In the meantime Horus and Anubis proceed to weigh the deeds of the 
deceased, represented by his heart. Placed upon one of the scales of the balance 
the heart must be exactly equal in weight to the statue of the goddess Justice on 
the other scale. The result of the weighing is announced by Anubis, “ the dwel- 
ler in the divine hall says, the heart is equal in weight by reason of its acts. The 
balance is accomplished by Osiris N.” In consequence of this Thoth registers the 
decree, ‘‘ It is granted him that his heart may be in its place,” that is to say, in 
his breast. It is said to Seti I., ‘I bring thee thy heart in thy breast. I put it 
for thee in its place as I brought to Horus the heart of his mother Isis.” Mariette, 
Fouilles d’ Abydos, p. 62. , Compare the expressions, ‘‘ My heart of my mother, my 
heart of my existence on earth’’ Book of Dead, 30:1; ‘“‘My heart of my mother, 
my heart (necessary) for my transformation,” ibid., 64:34. 

The heart, the seat of existence and of regeneration, was symbolized by the 
Scarabeus. For this reason the texts relating to the heart were inscribed upon 
the funeral scarabei. Chapters 26 to 30 of the Book of the Dead relate to the 
preservation of the heart. 

The soul is now absolved : it can say as in ch. 85, ‘‘ I do not enter the cell of 
murder of the lower hemisphere. I am not treated as those who are abhorrent to 
the gods ;”’ or as in ch. 149:31, ‘“‘ My soul is not carried away to the divine hall of 
burning (immolation), it is not destroyed ;” or as in the title of ch. 163, ‘‘ My soul 
is saved from the devourer of souls that are imprisoned in the lower hemisphere 
(or Sebau, i. e., the region of ‘the gates through which the sun passes during tlre 
twelve hours of the night, representing the lower hemisphere). 

Numerous examples of the punishments reserved for guilty souls are 


1 It is the body of the renewed which cries, “I conquer in Meskhen of Osiris when I am born 
with him and am renewed with him”’ (Book of Dead, 31:7), and of which it is said in Sin-sin (Book 
of Sighs), ‘Thy individuality is accomplished (constituee) and thy body is perpetual, thy mummy 
has germinated. Thou art not driven away, either from heaven or earth. Thou art deified with 
the souls of the gods; thy heart is the heart of Ra, thy flesh is the flesh of the great god.” (Papy- 
rus 3291 Louvre.) ; 
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recounted in the Book of the Lower Hemisphere, the title of a number of retrogade! 
manuscripts of legends,” and in the texts of the sarcophagi. Impious souls may 
also be condemned to inhabit the bodies of animals, see Book of Dead, ch. 76-88,4 
and the Sallier calender, 22d day of Toth, ‘‘ The goddesses smite the impious into 
annihilation. ...they do not prevail, they become fishes (in the water, birds) in the 
heavens.” Divine anger also inflicted on guilty souls an immobility equivalent to 
non-existence. ‘‘ Rebels become motionless things during millions of years,” 
Book of Dead, 93:1.5 

But the soul of the deceased need not fear any of these punishments; it will 
live (Book of Dead, 130, title), it will never perish in the divine lower region, 
because it has shown itself pious (Deveria, Zeitechrife, 1870, p. 65), beneficent, 
(De Rougé, Funeral Ritual), perfected. 

The pious soul can, at choice, unite itself with its Khou (Book of Dead, 100, 
title), rise to heaven on the disk of the moon (Sin-sin) in imitation of the soul of 
Osiris (Book of Dead, 2:1., Plutarch, ch. 43, Horrack, Lamentations, p. 9), shine per- 
petually among the fixed stars (Book of the Dead, 165:15), shine in the bosom of 
Now-t in Orion (as the soul of Osiris, see Horrack, ibid.), and be a follower of 
Horus among the moving stars (planets, see statuettes of Osiris in Louvre, 3503, 
3518), or enter into new existences in the form it chooses, according to the 
expression so frequent in the Book of Dead. 

As to the entrance upon a new existence let us strive to see how resurrection 
is effected, and in order to this, let us return to the body which the sentence of 
Osiris has put in possession of its heart, the seat of regeneration, Book of Dead, 
64:34; cf. 26:5; ‘Osiris N is not motionless, his members are not inert” (Denk- 
miler 3:176). 

Indeed Hermes says, “‘ Nothing dies, but that which was composite is divided. 
This division is not a death, it is the analysis of a combination; and the result of 
this analysis is not destruction, but renewal.” 

Of this negation of death, this affirmation of life in the tomb (Denkméiler, 3: 
113) there are found numerous examples in the texts on the sarcophagi and in the 
Book of Sighs, ‘Thou risest in thy form, the image of thy germs; thou restest in 
in life, thou awakest in health. (Sin-sin.) Thy soul lives, thy body germinates at 
the command of Ra himself (ibid.). I have made the great journey, my flesh has 
germinated.”? Book of Dead, 92:2. ‘‘ He is in the condition of god for eternity, 
having made his flesh germinate in the divine lower region.”? Book of Dead, 101:8. 

Life or the germination of the corpse, symbolized by Osiris, a mummy from 
which trees are growing, (Papyrus 3377, Louvre), is an allegory teaching that 
“the dissolution of the material body gives up its elements to metamorphoses” 


1 (I. e., columns following from left to right, see Pierret, Dict. d’ Archeologie Egyptienne. Art. 
Papyrus. H. 

2 Deveria. Cat. of Papyri of Louvre, p. 15. 

3 The Sarcophagus of Taho in the Louvre (Sharpe, pl. 16), of Seti 1. (Sharpe and Bonomi, pl. D 
and pl. 14. P. Pierret. Rev. Archeol., May, 1870.) 

4 Birch thinks that these chapters describe the assimilation of the human soul to the cosmical 
soul and absorption in it (Funeral Ritual, Introd.). But they seem to refer to various manifesta- 
tions of the deity and to form a series of mystic texts the knowledge of which was indispen- 
sable to the deceased for his deification. 

6 (“That the Babylonians and Assyrians believed in the survival of the pious in a habitation 
of blessedness, and of the wicked in a sort of hell is fully proved, and of late has been strongly 
corroborated by bas-reliefs.’”’ Fried. Delitzsch in the appendix to Muerdter, Babylonien und 
Assyrien, p. 277. Stuttgart, 1882. H. 0.) 
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(Hermes), or as it is said in Egyptian, ‘“‘ He (the deceased) reposes in the lower 
hemisphere and makes his transformations on issuing from his flesh ’’ (Notes by 
Champollion, Tomb of Ramses III.). The god Khepra, who symbolizes these 
metamorphoses, ‘‘ folding his wings, is he who reposes in the lower hemisphere, 
and makes the transformations on issuing from the flesh” (Denkm. 3:208). 

The deceased is deified, that is to say, ready to be renewed. He will be 
renewed under the care of four funeral spirits, Amset, Hapi, Duaumutef, Kheb- 
sennuf, who “accompany Horus” (and consequently every resurrection) ‘‘ and 
speak according to the will of their lord” (Book of Dead, 17:20, transl. of DeRougé). 
““These four gods are the children of Horus; Horus has presented them as an 
offering to his father Osiris. ‘‘They are at thy service” (i. e., of the deceased) ; 
‘“‘under thy orders; they bring thee every good thing by the word of authority. 
They overcome for thee thine enemies everywhere, thou procedest by them” 
(Sharp 2:27, 3). 

These four spirits were charged to watch over the jars, called canopus, in 
which the viscera were separately embalmed. According to the numerous 
inscriptions on the sarcophagi, ‘‘ they placed in order the bones, they gathered 
together the members, they reunited the flesh.” 

Sometimes, in accordance with the myth of Osiris, it is Isis and Nephthys 
who perform this office for the deceased. ‘‘ Thy sister Nephthys comes to thee; 
she places aright thy head, she unites again thy bones, she gathers together again 
thy members. She puts breath in thy nostril and thou livest; she opens thy 
throat and thou never diest again. Thy sister Isis comes to thee........ She is 
seen giving movement to thy limbs; she guides moisture into thee; she gives 
thee breath” etc. (Denkm., 3:276, b). 

Sometimes it is the deceased who accomplishes his own resurrection (Sharpe 
5:75 A), but it must be that no member, no substance fails at the call. The new 
birth can, only in that case, take place. ‘Thou dost count thy members which 
are complete, intact. Arise in To-deser, (i. e., the holy land, or the land of pre- 
paration, the region where the renewal is prepared) ‘‘O august mummy, (who art) 
in the tomb. Thy substances and thy bones are reunited to thy flesh, and thy 
flesh is properly reunited, thy head is given thee, set again upon thy neck, thy 
heart is given thee” (Funeral statue of Osiris, Louvre 3481). ‘‘The body is com- 
plete” (Book of Dead, 165:6) through the boon of being mummified, the work of 
Anubis, which saves the body from destruction (Denkm., 3:279 [or 2:9]). 

The deceased also must take good care to ask the gods, ‘“‘ That the earth may 
not devour me, that the sun may not feed upon me”’ (Mariette, Fouilles d’ Abydos, 
p. 38). 

Chapter 154 of the Book of Dead is entitled, ‘“‘ To keep the body from dissolu- 
tion.” ‘*I come having had my flesh embalmed. This my body does not dis- 
solve. I am complete like my father Osiris, the god of metamorphoses, his image 
is that which the body does not dissolve.” 

Plutarch has told us that Isis had gathered with care the members of Osiris, 
and had hidden them from the eyes of his enemy,! “to make his remains young 
again (Sin-sin, title), to renew completely his flesh,” that is to say, to form them 
into a new being who should be altogether like the first; ‘“‘ thou renewest thyself 
unto such as thou wast among the living ”’ (Sin-sin). 


1 Typhon, the personification of the destruction of the body. 
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The manner in which the resurrection is accomplished varies according to the 
schools. According to the Sin-sin, i.e., Book of Sighs, when the deceased has been 
purified physically and morally, when he is worthy of renewal, the gods give him 
breath (Book of Dead), 54-58), and Ptah fashions his members. ‘The gods are 
near thee to give thee breath, Ptah to fashion thy flesh.” 

According to other texts, it is the spirit, Nehbka, who vivifies the deceased ; 
“Vivify him by Nehbka” (Book of Dead, 50:3). This spirit is represented 
under the form of a winged serpent, with human limbs (Book of Dead, 149, k, 
Vignette), symbol of eternal movement. Compare Horapollon, 1:2, ‘‘ The renewal 
of the skin of the serpent is a perfect image of the rejuvenescence of the world.” 
Nebhka is in reality a type of rejuvenescence and of resurrection. ‘‘I become 
young again by Nebhka. He brings it about that I traverse the earth (on leaving) 
the horizon of heaven. He does not let me die in the divine lower region. He 
deifies my soul, protects my body, makes my members live anew. He causes me 
to make every transformation I please” (Denkm., 6:122 b, 44). 

In order that the resurrection may be complete, the soul must return to the 
body. This is the subject of ch. 891 of the Book of Dead, which is illustrated by 
the pieture of a soul, a human-headed hawk bearing the sign of life, the sis- 
trum, the living soul, the »vyx) of the Egyptians, leaping upon the mummy and 
bringing life to him. ‘‘ May my soul come to me wherever it may be....May my 
soul be brought to me, and my khou (my intelligence, vdoc) be with me” (col. 
1 and 3). 

An eloquent commentary on chap. 89, Book of Dead, is found in a picture in 
the temple of Karnak representing Osiris on his bier but reviving, for he is freed 
from the bands of the mummy, and has the features of a young man. Above him 
hovers his soul under the form of ithyphallic Ammon, having the body of a bird 
(which expresses virility), with the legend, ‘‘Amon-Ra, august soul of Osiris, rests 
on his body in the dwelling of his Mesekh” (place of revival); and further on, 
‘¢ Thine august soul is on thy body; it will never depart from thee.” 

It is impossible to express in a more striking manner, Ist, that the sun is the 
soul of Osiris?; 2d, that the return to life commences with the entrance of the 
soul into the body. 

It is only after this reunion of the soul with the body that the deceased “ pre- 
vails over his bandages,” and can say, “‘ it is permitted me to stretch out my arm” 
(Book of Dead, 46:1, 2). 

This arm is the left arm of Khem, who, until then hidden under the funeral 
garb, at last triumphs over the mummification.’ 

Deveria was the first who drew attention to the symbolism of the god Khem, 
and opened the way by which alone we can find the explanation of this queer form 
of Horus. I believe that this god represents the power of generation, the principle 
of revival after death, but passing through a state of torpor over which it does not 


1 Ch. 89 is entitled, ‘‘ To re-unite the soul to its body in Ker-neter,” i. e., the abode of the dead, 
the region where Osiris reigns. 

2 Or more exactly, his life, for on another side of this doctrine, Osiris is the soul of the sun 
(Chabas, Hymns to Osiris, 1.2; De Rouge Ritual, p. 76), that is to say the sun is the material 
form of Osiris, the brilliant manifestation of the deity. 

3 Deveria, Zeitschrift f. Aeg. Sprache, 1870, p. 60, says, ‘This god, whose body is almost entirely 
enclosed in a sheath of the form of a mummy, lifts his right armon high as one sowing seed. But 
his left arm is inert or weak, or in a rudimentary state and hidden under the covering of the 
god.” 
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triumph until the god has regained his left arm; this arm must be set free, as the 
following passages show, which appear to me to apply to the god Khem thus 
understood. ‘ Isis conceives and suckles the child....his arm has become strong 
in the dwelling of Seb.” ‘ The erection of the perpetual or the place of perpetu- 
ity, that is, this arm of Horus, who abides at Sekhem”’! (Book of Dead, 18:11). In 
ch. 2 Book of Dead, the deceased invokes Khem, whom he calls ‘‘the devourer of 
his arm.”’ “O, the devourer of his arm, who proceeds on his way,” that is to say, 
who follows his path which leads to revival. “I am Ra, come forth from the 
horizon against his enemies. He (Khem) does not pursue me; in other words, he 
does not take me from myself.2 I devour my arm, as lord of the diadem,”’ that is, 
Iam Khem himself. In ch. 68, col. 2, Book of Dead, the deceased asserts that he 
has come to the state of perfected Horus, by saying, ‘‘ I am he who frees himself 
from his god, who (i. e., the god) has his arm bound,” that is, who strips himself 
of the form of the god whose arm is swathed in bandages or is not yet fashioned. 

Deveria says, Ptah is the inert or material form of Osiris who will become 
Sokari to revive again as Harmachis. On a monument, No. 707, in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, the tomb of Neb Napi, this god who symbolizes the transition 
to revival has, like Khem, only the right arm free, his left arm is hidden, It is 
the same allegory. 

We have reached the end of our path. It has been granted the deceased that 
his soul, absolved by the decision of Osiris, may unite again with his corporeal 
substance to form a new being. Ile passes from the state of Osiris to the state of 
Horus, he revives. ‘I lift wp my heart again after the depression ”’ Book of Dead, 
149:46. ‘‘I arise, I reunite (my substance), I fly away to heaven, I descend to 


to the earth every day, I embrace my Ouza* in my journey. I am the one begot- 
ten by yesterday 4 Book of Dead, 64:26. ‘‘ Being revived, Horus son of Isis, thou 
dost avenge thy father, Osiris ; O Osiris, I draw near to thee and I am a Horus, 


1The god Dad appears to me to be the special designation of Khem-Horus rather than of 
Ptah. Mendes (in Assyrian, Bindidi, corresponding exactly to the Egyptian ba-n-dad) according 
to Herodotus 2:46 signifies both “goat and Pan.” ‘“‘ At Mendes,” says Brugsch (Geogr. 1:267) “‘ the 
goat was consecrated to the Egyptian Pan.” In the litanies in the tomb of Seti IT. (Denkm. 3:203) 
mention is made of a god whose names appear to be variants of Dad; ‘‘O Ra, lord of the hidden 
dwellings of forms, who rests in mystery and makes the transformation of the eternal god”’ 
(col. 1). “God entering and God issuing in turn; his image is the body of the eternal” (col. 23). 
In these two legends it is difficult not to recognize Khem-Horus, Khem the renewal of Ra. 


2 This expression many times repeated in the chapter (col. 3, 5) signifies that the god does not 
oppose the deceased's succeeding himself, i. e., from Osiris to Horus. Cf. Mariette, Fouilles d’ Aby- 
dos, p. 42. **I do not come to drive the god from the god. I come to cause the god to germinate 
on the god.” 

3 This is, I make the circuit (French, tour.—H. 0.) of my Ouza in my journey. “I think,’’ 
says DeRouge (Ritual, p. 51), “that we should generally recognize in the Ouza the fixed 
points of a period, as the solstices and the equinoxes, the full moon and the new moon, as well as 
the epochs of renewal of great astronomical periods. ...The end of the life of Apis is designated 
on the steles of the Serapeum as an Ouza.”” Ouza seems to me to signify the course of an exist- 
ence (dans l’example actuel) in the above example and in the following. The day of judgment is 
(ch. 71, col. 2) called “‘this day of the judgment of the Ouza,” and (ch. 125:12) “this day of the 
account of the Ouza.” “I come to pass through my Ouza,” variant, my two Ouzas, i. e., exist. 
ence by day and by night (Mariette, Fouilles d’ Abydos). ‘‘Thou hast finished the Ouza of Horus, 
(t’etant illustree en lui)” (Ibid. p. 42). These words are addressed to Seti 1, who, like every Pha- 
raoh, had been a representative of Horus on earth, because Horus had taken the pschent (the 
rule of Upper and Lower Egypt) the I4th of Paophi (cf. Chabas, transl. of Sallier Calendar, p. 37). 


4 Yesterday is Osiris, as to-morrow is Ra (Book of Dead, 17:5), antithesis of the sun gone 
down with the new sun, of death with life. 
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an avenger.” ‘I arise and begin again my life among the gods”? Book of Dead, 
83:4. ‘I arise as king. I die no more in the divine lower region. I am Ra, who 
protects himself). I am not annihilated. 1 do not decompose.” Book of Dead, 
44:3, 4. 

In a word the deceased is god, that is to say, he is renewed during millions 
of years. Denkm., 3:246, c. ' 

Such was the dogma of the resurrection in the Egyptian religion. We can 
sum it up in the words of the hieruglyphic texts; ‘‘ To come forth from the earthly 
clay, and to live after death (Book of Dead, 2, title), that is to say, to come forth 
from the crowd of the living (ibid., col. 2), to pass on and to begin again (ibid., col. 
2), under all the forms one shall choose (Book of Dead, 1:22); for man runs a 
course like to that of the sun, which dies under the name of Osiris, and revives 
under the name of Ra.” “If, being dead, Ra is begotten by Yesterday [i. e., 
Osiris, see above] so the deceased is begotten” (Book of Dead, 3:3). After having 
passed the tests of the subterranean life, he becomes a Horus by dissipating the 
darkness and by taking the succession of Osiris (Book of Dead, 9:1,3). Having 
received from Thoth (reason) the word of authority and the [power of] persuasion 
(Book of Dead, 18), he journeys through heaven, and travels over the earth, 
endowed with millions of years by reason of his virtue (Book of Dead, 10: 2,3). 

We have studied the dogma, let us now examine the philosophy of it. ‘Isis. 
seeks the remains of her husband, and, as she finds them, she gathers them with 
care, and hides them from the eyes of his enemy, lacerated as they were, to indi- 
cate that she receives in her bosom the substances that perish, in order to cause 
them to come forth from it again, and to produce them anew.” This, according 
to Plutarch, is the meaning of the myth of Osiris, the eternal renovation of 
nature. Divinity is immortal. Of this the Egyptians saw the most striking man-- 
ifestation in the sun, every day born again. The sun, enlightening the world 
under the name of Ra, setting at the horizon under the name of Toum, disappear- 
ing under the name of Osiris, and reviving under the name of Horus, is a proto- 
type of the destiny of man; then man isimmortal. Matter itself cannot perish. 
The earth is deified under the name of Isis (Plutarch, ch. 38), of Seb, of Tanen 
and of Ptah—Tatunen; and, as Deveria has remarked, the hieroglyph for the 
earth is the determinative of the word eternity. What becomes, then, of matter ? 
It is transformed. 

Deity is transformed; man is tranformed; matter is transformed. This is 
explained to us by the Scarabeus, hieroglyph of the word Kheper, which signifies 
to be, to become, to create, and of which the essential philosophical value includes 
the creator and creation, God and the world, existence and transformation. 
Hence arose the immense importance of the Scarabeus in the religion of Egypt. 
It was the synthesis of this religion. There is no death in the world, there are 
only transformations; bodies are transformed eternally by the change of their © 
molecules, without losing a single atom, or ever being annihilated. This is what 

‘ the Egyptians seem to have understood, in times so far distant that they baffle all 

chronology, for some of the texts we have reviewed come down, in the opinion of 

the editor of the Book of the Dead, from the fabulous epochs of their history. 
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NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


By Ira M. PRICE. 


That a new interest has sprung up among Americans in Semitic and Old 
Testament studies is evidenced by our large representation in that department of 
the University at Leipzig. Of the sixty-four Americans present, ten are devoting 
themselves to Semitic studies ; of these ten, eight with only half as many Germans 
constitute the members (12) of the first course in Assyrian. Very characteristic- 
ally the Americans seize upon Assyrian,the most practical and important lan- 
guage, after Hebrew, for Old Testament interpretation. 

The advantages in the Semitic department of work during the present semes- 
ter speak for themselves :— 

Baur: Interpretation of Isaiah. 

Delitzsch, Franz: 1) Genesis, 2) Biblical Theology of the Old Testament, 3) 
Mishna Aboth (Pirke Aboth), 4) Selected portions of the Book of Ezekiel, 
5) Anglo-American Exegetical Society. 

Delitzsch, Friedr.: 1) Hebrew Grammar, 2) The Old Testament in the light of 
Cuneiform Researches, 3) Assyrian, Course I., 4) Interpretation of second 
half of Vol. V. of ‘Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia,” 5) Syriac for 
beginners. 

Ebers, Georg: Egyptian Grammar, or an Introduction to the Egyptian Script and 
Language, for beginners. 

Fleischer: 1) Interpretation of Firdaisi’s Schahname, 2) Interpretation of Quran 
according to Beidhiwi, 3) Arabic Syntax, 4) Turkish Grammar. 

Guthe: 1) Introduction to the Old Testament, 2) The giving of the Laws of Deu- 
teronomy. 

Konig: 1) Exercises in Hebrew Grammar for beginners, 2) Systematic Presenta- 
tion of the Religious Elements of Paganism mentioned in the Bible. 

Krehl: 1) Interpretation of Spicelegitim Syriac of Cureton, 2) Interpretation of 
the Collection of Traditions of Buchiri, 3) Exposition of Dillmann’s Ethi- 
opic Chrestomathy. 

Ryssel: Interpretation of the Psalms. 

Schreiber : Introduction to the science of Archeology. 

Other departments of work are equally well represented especially Classical 

Philology, by such men as Windisch, Lipsius, Curtius, Lange and Ribbeck. 

Several new works have just appeared which will be of special interest to 
biblical scholars. Among them may be mentioned, ‘‘ Alttestamentliche Theolo- 
gie”’ by Dr: Herman Schultz, Professor of Theology in University of Gottingen ; 

“Das alte Testament bei Johannis” by Lic. A. H. Franke, privat docent in Uni- 

versity of Halle; the third and last section (Lieferung) of the first part of the 

second half of Dr. A. Kohler’s ‘‘ Lehrbuch der Biblischen Geschichte Alten Testa- 
ments.’ It carries the history of Israel to the division of the Kingdom, and con- 
tains in addition two important chronological appendices. 

The Wagner’sche University book publishing house in Innsbruck will under- 
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take, in view of the significance which the Talmud has held in the anti-Semitic 
movement, now for the first time to publish a complete translation and exposition 
of the Babylonian Talmud in German. The translation will be made probably by 
the most thorough talmudical scholar of the present time, G. Bickell; it will be 
scientific, and bring within easy reach a store of hitherto almost inaccessible 
wealth, which is contained in the Talmud for the exposition of the Old and New 
Testaments and Hebrew Archeology. The work will appear in from 30 to 35 
sections (Lieferungen). 

Mr. O. W. Budge of the British Museum will edit, says the Athenceum, in the 
“ Anecdota Oxoniensia”’ (Semitic series) the Syriac text, with an English transla- 
tion, of the ‘‘ Book of the Bee,” written by Salomon, Metropolitan of Bosrah, in 
the first half of the twelfth century. The edition is based on manuscripts in the 
Bodleian Library, in the British Museum, in the Royal Asiatic Society, and the 
library of Munich. From the last Dr. Schénfelder made his Latin translation in 
1866. ‘‘The Book of the Bee” is full of quaint and curious traditions about the 
principal persons in the Old and New Testaments, and it closes with a chapter on 
everlasting punishment. 

The fourth volume of Rawlinson’s ‘‘Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western 
Asia” being out of print, a new edition printed from type instead of lithographed, 
is expected to appear during this month. It will be a decided improvement upon 
lithograph. 

The second edition of Professor Friedrich Delitzsch’s ‘‘Assyrische Lese- 
stiicke ’’ is also out of print; the third edition will appear in April with, it is said, 
important additions from Sumerian, and also with what will almost double the 
value of the work, a complete glossary of all its contained texts. 

It is also stated that Professor Franz Delitzsch will soon issue the fifth edi- 
tion of his ‘‘ Commentary on Genesis.” 

Professor Caspar René Gregory, the American privat docent in the Theological 
Faculty, is spending the winter in Paris, preparing the second part of the ‘* Pro- 
legomena” to the New Testament. 

Professor Heinrich Brugsch, privat docent of Egyptology in Berlin, is on an 
embassy of the German government in Persia, and so will not complete the second 
half of his ‘“‘ Religion und Mythologie der alten Aegypter”’ until his return. 

Probably the most comprehensive and complete Arabic Grammar, if size is 
an index of completeness, ever published is now going through the ‘Allahabad 
Government Press.’’ Its title is, “A Grammar of the Classical Arabic Language,” 
translated and compiled from the Works of the most approved Native and 
Naturalized Authors. By M.S. Howell. Volume II. will be completed in four 
parts. Its size may be approximated when it is known that the part on the Noun 
alone consists of 861 pages. The whole work partakes of the nature of a compila- 
tion, and that necessarily so, being, as it is, a series of translations. Itis time ‘ 
that scholars were comprehending the fact that a grammar of fifty, one, two, three 
or five hundred years back is by no means a grammar for to-day. The above is 
only one of many examples that might be mentioned where men are to-day worse 
than wasting their time in compiling material that is utterly devoid of any real, 
scientific, practical arrangement, and that serves rather to confuse than aid the 
student. But there is some valuable material in this work. It contains a Chron- 
ological List of the principal Grammarians, Lexicographers, Philologists, Readers, 
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Commentators, etc., from A. D. 40 to A. D. 911, and also a ‘* Glossary of Tech- 
nical Terms” likely to prove most useful to the student of Arabic. 

The ‘“‘ Sons of the East” are awaking to the fact that reform is necessary 
even in the study of languages. The Sultan of Turkey, with the view of abridg- 
ing the course without impairing its quality, has determined on founding a special 
medresseh for teaching Arabic on a scientific basis. For this purpose he has pur- 
chased from the funds of the civil list the property of the Gnedik Pasha Theatre 
in Constantinople. 

In surveying the year 1884 we find that the department of Oriental studies 
has lost by death some valuable men. Among the number on the continent spec- 
ial mention may be made of the following :— 

Prof. M. Bergeiner, Orientalist in Bozen, aged 83 years. 

Prof. R. P. A. Dozy, Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of 
Leyden, aged 63 years. 

Prof. Francis Lenormant, Librarian of the National Library, and Professor of 
Archeology in Paris, aged 43 years. 

Prof. K. R. Lepsius. Professor of Egyptology in the University of Berlin, 
aged 73 years. 

Leipzig, January Ist, 1885. 
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A Question.—It has always been a surprise to me that so much deference was 
paid by Old Testament critics to the Massorah. Was there such clear evidence in 
the Massoretic period of the ancient reading, that the Massorites could unfail- 
ingly apply a correct marking? Could their Aramaic supply the antique Hebrew 
with precision ? Or was the Synagogue reading so connected through the ages as 
to be a perfectly safe guide? I shall probably show my own ignorance by asking 
these questions. But I have so often wished to alter the vowel points and the 
accents as I read, that my foolish questions must be laid at the door of my rebel- 
lious spirit. 

I never read that glorious Old Testament evangel in Isaiah, 53d chapter, 
without wishing to unite the 9th and 10th verses ‘‘ Because he had done no vio- 
lence neither was any deceit in his mouth, yet it pleased the Lord to bruise him,” 
but his imperial majesty Silluk cries out “None of that!’ The Waw at the 
beginning of the 10th verse certainly contrasts the action described afterward 
with the innocence expressed just before, and the two thoughts should run close 
together, as close as a “ yet” could bring them. 

For a like reason I am compelled to read 1 Sam. Iv., 1 (first clause) as it is in 
our English Bibles, when it surely belongs to the preceding chapter—‘ the Lord 
revealed himself to Samuel in Shiloh by the Word of the Lord, and the word of 
Samuel came to all Israel.”” It is a connected statement of Samuel’s establish- 
ment as a prophet. The other way of reading makes God through Samuel to 
order the disastrous early battles of Ebenezer, whereas those battles were speci- 
mens of Israel’s presumption. The third battle of Ebenezer, twenty years later 
(vur., 10, 11), was ordered by the Lord and was the overthrow of the Philistine 
domination. 

Again in Isaiah Lxiv., 2, the words ‘behold, thou art wroth” certainly 
begin a new course of thought, but I suppose Mahpakh with hen atta forbids 
such a division. 

I could go on interminably with such questions, but they all depend on the 
one question, ‘‘ How far are we to bow down before the Massorah ?” 

When I find the LXX. evidently read many passages very differently from 
the Massorah, why am I to believe the Massorah, and reject the Alexandrian 
authorities ? 

If some of the Hebrew scholars who write for the OLD TESTAMENT STUDENT — 
will give light on this subject, there will be many a private in the ranks who will 
thank them. Howakp Crossy, 

New York. 


Genesis Y., 29.—‘‘And he called his name Noah, saying: This same shall 
comfort us concerning our work and toil of our hands, because of the ground 
which the Lord hath cursed.” 

The question is: What, if any, Messianic significance lies in this verse ? 
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It is worthy of note that according to the view which finds an Elohistic and 
a Jehovistic writer in the Pentateuch, this statement is from the pen of the 
Jehovist, as well as (1) the chapter which contains the protevangelium (Gen. 
111., 15), (2) the words of Noah (1X., 26, 27), (3) the blessing pronounced on Abra- 
ham (x1I., 2, 3); (4) the blessing of Isaac (XXviI., 27-29), (5) the blessing of 
Jacob (xuix.). The characteristics which mark this passage as Jehovistic are, it 
would seem, (1) the use in it of the word “Jehovah ;” (2) the play upon the words 
‘* Noah ” and “shall comfort’ (in the Hebrew Noah and Menahem, coming from 
the roots nuah and naham: (3) the etymological explanation of the name; (4) the 
prophetic character of the verse; (5) the reference to ‘‘ cursing’? which it con- 
tains ; (6) the abruptness of its appearance in the midst of a chapter of so pro- 
nounced an Elohistic character, for all those chapters which contain genealogical 
tables are assigned, by this view, to the Elohist. If now there was a Jehovistic 
writer, to this writer there must be assigned all those passages in Genesis which 
are commonly termed Messianic.—although the term Messianic, as thus used, 
is to be understood in a very broad sense; and if this verse, confessedly an inter- 
ruption of the genealogical account, is also Jehovistic, the fact, granting it to be 
such, is a significant one. Right here is introduced a most difficult question 
of Hermeneutics: This verse, on the supposition that these words were really the 
words of Lamech, handed down by tradition and incorporated by Moses, 1450 
years B. C., in his narrative as given in the Pentateuch, may be interpreted as 
having a certain meaning. But if it is conclusively shown that this tradition 
did not take on a written form until the time of a so-called Jehovist, living cen- 
turies later, or, if still further, it is to be inferred that the idea is really a late one, 
and the words, after all, the thought of the Jehovist living in the seventh or 
eighth century B. C., placed in the mouth of Lamech, how shall we proceed to 
interpret the verse, in view of that hermeneutical principle which requires a 
passage to be interpreted according to its historical connection? But this ques- 
tion cannot here be discussed. 

Lamech, as he is represented by the writer—and this representation we 
must accept as correct, is evidently aware of the curse pronounced upon the 
ground. He has experienced the results of that curse. Although he is the 
ninth from Adam, if the genealogical line of descent is to be accepted, he is 
ignorant neither of the fact of the curse, of its author, nor of the bitter con- 
sequences flowing from it. If this is true, he must likewise have been cogni- 
zant of the words of God to the serpent (11., 15); and he must have believed that, 
at some time, there would come relief from all the labor and sorrow growing out 
of the curse. He knows that this condition of grief and wretchedness did not, 
always exist , and based on this knowledge there was the hope that it would not 
always continue. For centuries the world had been growing more and more 
wicked. The pious father, with prophetic inspiration, sees that the time is at 
hand when deliverance shall come. The words are the expression of a hope, the 
utterance of a prophecy: ‘‘ Through this child, we shall have relief from toil 
and sorrow.” God had already announced (11., 15): Mankind shall struggle with 
sin, but shall in the end be victorious. Lamech says: In this struggle we may 
expect relief through Noah; and as Delitzsch has remarked, “this hope was ful- 
filled in Noah, not indeed, finally, but in a glorious manner, for the covenant after 
the flood was a comfort, whose blessing is destined to extend from then until the 
end of time.” What particular form this relief, as Lamech thought of it, was to 
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assume, is not indicated. To suppose that he referred to the use of the plough, or 
of the arts and implements of husbandry, or of animal food, may not be wrong, 
and yet such views are unfounded. We only know (1) that he realized the condi- 
tion of affairs, (2) that he knew the cause, (8) that he looked for deliverance, (4) 
that he believed this deliverance would come through Noah. 

This verse is to be connected closely with the second step in the line of the 
development of Messianic prophecy. To the first pair God had given a prom- 
ise which was taking centuries to fulfill. The final victory of the woman’s seed 
had been announced. Nor was this announcement ever forgotten. Generations 
had passed, mankind had multiplied. So far as the record informs us those original 
words, broad, indefinite, and capable of almost any interpretation, had not been 

‘limited or defined. At this time, however, the announcement is made that 
through Noah, of all the men then living, help may be expected. A little later 
Noah himself makes known the third step, that through Shem’s descendants the 
other families shall derive comfort. Then Abram is chosen; then Isaac; then 
Jacob rather than Esau; then Judah from among the twelve. 

Is there any reference to the personal Messiah in this verse? None what- 
ever; nor is there any direct reference to sucha one in the Pentateuch. This 
verse is Messianic, not only in the sense that the entire Old Testament is Messi- 
anic; but in the sense that it is one of a comparatively small number of passages 
(cf. those given above, with Deut. xvim., 18-19, and Num. xxIv., 16-19), all of 
which have to do with the idea of comfort, help, deliverance, redemption. God’s 
plan of salvation had begun to show itself. Very dimly to be sure, but with none 
the less certainty. In the light of its later development and final realization, all 
seems to us clear. Aside from this light, all Pentateuchal notices of it are indefi- 
nite and faint. It is easy, on the one hand, to deny the existence of any traces 
of this wonderful plan at so early a period; it is even more easy to read these 
verses and to clothe them with the fullness and detail revealed in the New Testa- 
ment. Either course is hurtful and prejudicial to correct views of the Bible. 
There is a middle ground, and those who occupy it neither add to nor take from 
the words of Scripture the meaning which they were intended to convey. 

W. R. HARPER, 
Morgan Park, Ill. 


>EDITORIAL+ NOTES.< 


The Institute of Hebrew.—Tur StupDENT and T’he Institute of Hebrew have 
been closely related. The readers of the SruDENT have been, in many cases, the 
students and, in every case, the friends of the Institute. They will therefore 
rejoice with those most interested in the Institute in the step forward which it has 
just taken. We give briefly the facts. 

1) On December 31st there was held in New York City a meeting of Profes- 
sors of Hebrew representing various theological seminaries, the purpose of which 
was to effect an organization to whose care there should henceforth be committed 
the Hebrew work heretofore done under the auspices of the “ The American Insti- 
tute of Hebrew.” The organization, as effected, was named T'he Institute of 
Hebrew, and is made up of thirty-seven Professors of Hebrew,—nearly every lead- 
ing professor of Hebrew in the United States. The work of the Correspondence 
School of Hebrew, and of the Summer Schools of Hebrew will be under the gen- 
eral management of committees appointed by the Institute. 

2) On the same day the final subscriptions were secured toward an endow- 
ment-fund of four thousand dollars a year for five years. This money will be used 
in defraying the expenses of the several schools, which have never, since their 
organization, been self-supporting. Nor is the sum.of four thousand dollars a 
year sufficient in view of the work which the Jnstitute has undertaken. Every 
effort will be made to add to this sum at least one thousand dollars. 

3) The work of the Schools of The Institute will be about the same as 
in the past, except that it will be largely increased, and, it is hoped, made much 
more efficient. The Correspondence School will continue through the twelve 
months of the year. Instruction will be given during July and August in order to 
make it possible for students, intending to enter the theological seminary in 
September, to gain a preparatory training in Hebrew beforehand. The Summer 
Schools will be held as follows: (1) Beginning June 4th, in Philadelphia; (2) 
Beginning July Ist, at Morgan Park; (3) Beginning July 22nd, at some point in 
New England not yet definitely determined; (4) Beginning August 5th, at Chau 
tauqua. In each school there will be four distinct classes for the study of 
Hebrew, of which the first and second will be divided into sections. Instruction 
will also be given in the cognate languages, and in other departments of study 
connected with the Old Testament. 

4) The officers of the Institute for 1885, are the following: President, Prof. 
Geo. E. Day, D. D., New Haven, Conn.; Vice President, Prof. Charles A. Briggs, 
D. D., New York City; Secretary, Prof. John P. Peters, Ph. D., Philadelphia; 
Treasurer, Prof. W. R. Harper, Ph. D., Morgan Park. Prof. Harper is Principal 
of the several Schools of the Institute. Additional members of the Executive 
Committee are Prof. C. R. Brown, Newton Centre, Mass., Prof. John G. Lansing, 
M. A., New Brunswick, N. J., and Prof. Milton 8. Terry, 8. T. D., Evanston, Ill. 

With the co-operation and assistance of such men, surely much can be expect- 
ed of the new organization. 
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Neglect of the Minor Prophets.—The question was recently asked in one of 
our religious weeklies, Why has the study of the Minor Prophets been so largely 
discontinued? The writer protested, briefly but ably, against the prevailing neg- 
lect of these magnificent productions. 

There are, doubtless, several reasons which might be assigned for the lack of 
interest manifested in these writers. One item is worthy of mention in this con- 
nection. 

The Minor Prophets share with the Greater Prophets that neglect which 
arises from a lack of interest in the study of prophecy itself. So many of the 
students of prophecy have brought it into ridicule by their absurdities, that ordi- 
nary readers prefer to study other portions of the Sacred Word. This feeling is a 
growing one. The reader of a prophetic book is met at every verse with the most 
widely conflicting views. Difficulties are seemingly settled ; but they rise again 
even more conspicuously than before. They will not stay down. This theory of 
fulfillment clashes with that theory. Facts and fancies are intermingled, and the 
reader gives up, in despair of ever unravelling the mysteries which abound on 
every page. The real difficulty in the case is that readers imagine prophecy and 
prediction to be identical. They forget that prediction is but one element, and 
that not the essential element, of prophecy. If they would but remember that the 
prophets were the preachers of their times, and that prophecy was the preaching ; 
if they would but consent to read the words of the prophets as words uttered to 
the people of their own times and not suppose that the prophet had in mind the 
people of the nineteenth century, we believe that they would have a far better 
understanding of these words. There is a sense in which these utterances hold 
good for all times, but to think that they were primarily directed to the people of 
our times is a mistake, and to this false idea, consciously or unconsciously enter- 
tained by Bible students, may in part be attributed the apathy which exists so 
widely in reference to the prophetic portions of God’s Word. 


Light on the Old Testament.—It is only natural that a book, the product of 
antiquity, should be affected by the discoveries which are being made from time 
‘to time in those ancient countries, with which that book had more or less to do. 
“Our age,’’ as Prof. Gast has recently written, ‘looking into the past scrutinizes 
everything that meets its gaze, requiring it to give a clear and consistent account 
of itself. It suffers no mere tradition to pass unchallenged. It allows no historic 
reality to that which cannot stand the test of a rigid examination according to 
the laws of historical evidence. It relegates into the realms of poetry, myth and 
legend, much of what has hitherto passed as indubitable history. And however 
painful it may be to see ruthlessly swept away the pleasant stories our fathers 
before us, or even ourselves in early youth, never dreamed of questioning, there 
is this compensation, that whatever is left may be relied upon as resting on a solid 
basis of fact.”? What has this spirit of critical inquiry, before which all antiquity 
has been summoned to appear, done for the Old Testament? Different answers 
will be given this question, according to one’s point of view, or, more explicitly, 
according to the decision at which one has arrived after a careful consideration of 
the claims of criticism as announced by critics. The answer to this question, in 
detail, can be given only by one who has examined in detail the data on the 
basis of which the claims of critics are made. It is in place here merely to indi- 
cate a few general points : 
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1) The Bible student of a quarter of a century ago little dreamed of the light 
which within so short a time was _to be shed upon the pages of the Old Testa- 
ment, as the result of historical investigations. Egypt has been opened up, and 
everywhere are to be found customs, and allusions, and historical facts, not only 
illustrating but also substantiating the biblical record which deals with those 
periods in Israel’s history, during which there was contact with Egypt. One 
needs but to read Brugsch Bey’s History of Egypt under the Pharaohs to see how 
the spirit of historical inquiry has been rewarded. 

From Assyria there has come amass of material to evidence the historical 
accuracy of the sacred writings. It is difficult to decide here whether more help 
has been obtained in the way of evidence or of illustration. Even the account of 
the Creation, and the history of the Deluge are confirmed by parallel Assyrian 
accounts. Israelitish kings are named and their actions recorded. Hebrew 
words hitherto baffling the skill of the lexicographer, are now made clear. Light 
from this source has but begun to shine, and yet how much darkness has already 
passed away. And now we read of the wonderful empire of the Hittites, the very 
existence of which has been denied, while the Bible, because it so frequently 
made reference to it, was discredited. In these, as well as in other, directions 
the Bible has been the gainer by critical research. 

2) To fhave shown the falsity of a wrong interpretation is to be counted as 

_only less important than to have pointed out the right interpretation. To have 
caused the rejection of false principles of interpretation is as valuable a work as 
to have discovered correct principles. To have forever silenced a theory of 
inspiration (the verbal theory) which has proved a stumbling-block to all who 
ever held it, is to have done valianc service for the cause of truth. To have shown 
the only method by which an acceptable theory of inspiration may ever be worked 
out is only preparatory to working out that theory. Now, the critical spirit of 
our times has shown up a multitude of erroneous interpretations, many of them 
vital ; it has thrown aside those old methods of interpretation and established the 
historico-critical method; it has clearly proven that the theory of inspiration 
which is hereafter to be adopted is an inductive theory,—a theory based on the 
facts in the case, and not ignoring them. Who can estimate the value of all this 
for those who are to follow us? 

3) This critical spirit has perhaps overreached itself; but this was to have 
been expected. It must go too far, in order to bring its followers far enough. 
Much that is claimed to be the result of historical inquiry is, of course, error. 
This, however, time will sift. It is generally easier to pull down than to build 
up; yet a careful estimate will show the truth of the assertion that historical 
inquiry has done much more to build up than it has done to pull down the Old 
Testament. <A large amount of outside rubbish has been cleared away. Even 
the inner part has been somewhat rearranged. But the result of it all has been 
to restore it to its original form, to throw upon it the clear, strong light of truth, 
to present it as God originally gave it, and as he intended we should have it. 


>BOOK + NOTICES.< 


_ MANUAL OF BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY.* 


There are manuals and manuals. This isa manual. It is what it purports 
to be, a text-book. As such the work is wonderfully comprehensive, minute, and 
systematic. The book is a large one, but to bring before the eye scenes extending 
- through twenty-five centuries and make them live in the gaze of the present is a 
* great task. 

The introduction is admirably calculated to arouse interest and enthusiasm 
in the study of Bible history, and the pages that follow supply the means for such 
study in most attractive and available style. The study begins with a chart of the 
entire period from the Deluge to 100 A. D., dividing and subdividing it into the 
more important epochs, noting the salient points of Bible history, the growth of 
the canon, and the landmarks of secular history. Then follow a general map of 
the Old Testament world, one showing the peopling of the earth by Noah’s 
descendants, and a carefully distinguished physical map of Palestine. After this 
the Bible history is taken up in regular order and traced in detail, with a series of 
clearly outlined maps, from the journeyings of the patriarchs tnrough the 
Exodus, the conquest, the division of Palestine, and the successive periods of the 
Judges and the Kings. In like manner, after successive views of the great pow- 
ers of the world, the New Testament history is taken up in detail, through the 
Gospels, the apostolic journeys, and the geographical references, in Revelation. 
The work is done with a commendable thoroughness of detail. Repeated maps of 
the same parts are given to picture successive events. There are, for instance, 
eight different maps displaying the journeys of our Lord. A handsome colored 
panoramic view of Jerusalem adorns the middle of the book, and there are added 
elaborate plans of the temple of Solomon and of Herod, which form a most valu- 
able feature. 

So much for the maps; but the book being a text-book, and not a mere atlas, 
has accompanying the maps an outline history, appropriately divided, covering 
the entire course of events, including the connection between the two Testaments. 
Illustrations, diagrams, and smaller outline maps are added designed to fix in 
detail the topic under discussion. Comparison with familiar areas in our own 
country is freely used to give definiteness to the student’s knowledge. The out- 
lines for review at the end of the sections offer valuable hints for the aa 
application of the vast store of information furnished. 

Elaborate as the book is with its 64 maps, 12 plans, 11 comparative diana, 
4 charts and 41 engravings, it is nevertheless simple in plan and clear in detail. 

The press-work is admirable; it is a beautiful piece of typography, and the 
excellent maps are engraved with most gratifying distinctness. 


* MANUAL OF BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY. A text-book on Bible history, for the use of students 
and teachers of the Bible, and for Sunday-school instruction. By Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, D. D. 
With an introduction by Rev. J. H. Vincent, D. D. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 10%x12%, 
pp. 158. Price $4.50. For sale by American Publication Society of Hebrew, Morgan Park, Ill. 
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One fault only is apparent. The book lacks a complete geographical index. A 
very full map of Palestine, the last in the book, is well indexed, as is also the des- 
criptive matter, but in order to serve entirely the purpose of a scholar, there 
should be an index by which every identified site mentioned in the Bible could be 
readily found. This would make it as good a work of reference as it is a text- 
book. 

Altogether this book is by far the best thing of the kind that we have ever 
seen. If it could be in the hands of every pastor and many members of churches, 
especially the young people, there would be an opportunity for an astonishing 
amount of biblical instruction. Fora pastor to follow out the suggestion made in 
the introduction, and gather his people, as many as can come, for regular, system- 
atic work with this text-book, would be to give to many young people almost a 
liberal education. The study with this help could be made as fascinating as much 
secular reading, and vastly more profitable. There are hundreds of pastors who 
are able, and who ought to do this. 


TIMES OF ABRAHAM.* 


“A strange book,” said a gentleman to the reviewer, when asked for his esti- 
mate of the work under consideration. After a careful perusal, we echo this. 
opinion. The aim of the book is to set forth the surroundings of Abraham in his 
life from his boyhood in Ur of the Chaldees, through his conflict with Chedorla- 
omer and the allied kings. It deals with the Chaldeans, the Egyptians, the 
Elamites; it strives to present the result of the researches of late years, and to 
picture these peoples, their customs, habits and religions before the reader in 
order to give vividness to the background of Abraham’s life. The author also 
aims to strengthen Christian faith by showing the wonderful confirmation given 
by monuments and sculptures, by tombs and palaces to the accounts found in the 
Word of God. 

While the book gives evidence of wide reading, and much labor, and is to be 
decidedly commended for the references given to the authorities for the statements 
made; yet it appears that the works read have hardly been well digested. Glean- 
ings have been made (wisely it may be said in most instances), which, however, 
give the book the appearance of a somewhat roughly made patch-work ; that unity 
is lacking which is so necessary to the real effectiveness of any book. There is an 
unevenness about the work, that is peculiar; the last chapter on the Elamites 
being by far the best written and mest interesting. It is difficult at times to get 
at the real bearing of the subject presented, the extracts are not systematically 
grouped, and one subject runs into another before the reader is aware of the 
change, which is confusing, and renders it hard to retain any vivid picture in the 
mind. 

The book contains some most excellent plates in photo-tints, which are 
grouped together at the front of the work, and are referred to when occasion 
requires. The study of some of the Chaldean and Egyptian heads represented 
here would be interesting and profitable. Typographically the volume is excel- 
lent, and to our mind the marginal references are a decided improvement over 
the usual method of elaborate foot-notes. 


* STUDIES ON THE TIMES OF ABRAHAM. By Rev. H. G. Tomkins. London: S. Bagster & 
Sons. 74x9%. pp. xviii, 228. Price, $5.00. 
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